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‘¢if YOU BEGAN 10 DOUBT ME AFTER I WAS YOUR WIFE YOU WOULD BREAK MY HBART!’’ SAID MONA DEOIDEDLY. 


MONA’S FAILURE. 
By the Author «f ‘“ Beryl’s Engagement,” 
“* Miss Tabitha’s Money,” &¢., &c. ' 

' [A NOVELETTE.)} 
OOMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 
ae T tall, i 
>a dens. in. antesal ipa necmaent 
“| roads about Maida Vale—a 
house that. undér po circum- 





_ &tances could have been 
called homelike or cosy, but which, under: 
‘he auspices of its present tress, had 


contrived to Obtain for itself such an 


By) Ya ‘ 
de Bo oe 


amount of stiffness and dignity as quite to | 


A tall and elegant-looking woman of over 





dis hit from all its neighbours ; and | fifty, who dressed invariably in the softest 
though there was no plate on the door, and | and richest of black silk, she looked what 
the name St. Ronan’s on the gateposts had | she was—a gentlewoman by birth, and one 





no particular educational flavour about it, | 
yet one glance convinced the most casual 
passer-by that the large homelike building | 
was a 1. 

And the assumption was perfectly right. | 
St. Ronan’s was a school of the most select | 
and exclusive type. Miss Morris had long | 
ago saved safficient to retire upon ; but the | 
lady had wn used to the routine of her , 
life as prineipal of such an establishment. | 
She loved managing, had a veritable talent 
for piling up extras, and, in fact, felt that 
she should be quite thrown away if she | 
drifted into private life. 


who in her youth had movedin the best 
society. 
Miss Morris had faults, bet she was not 


|a sham. Everything about her establish- 


ment was genuine—the best of professors, 
ample and dainty food, every comfort need- 
ful for health; and, besides these, a really 
conscientious superintendence she gave her 
pupils, and ifshe charged a far higher price 
than she need have done for these things, 
the fault probably tested -with the public, 
who never remonstrated with heron that 
subject. ~ 

Miss Morris sat in a low easy chair, in 


Next week’s: THE CHOICE SHE MADE. Complete Story. 
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her own special sanctum, one July evening, 
about four weeks befope the end of the 
summer term. All things wére going well 
with St. Ronan’s. The last batch of pupils 
sent up for the public examinations had 
passed, and passed high. A most gratify- 
ing call had been made on the principal 
that very afternoon by the wife of a peer 
to make arrangements for her daughters 
joining the ranks of St. Ronan’s after the 
vacation. This completed the full twenty, 
anumber of pupils Miss Morris never 
exceeded, 

Prosperity, popularity, good health, and | 
the satisfaction of feeling herself a power 
in her little world, all these were Miss 
Morris's, and yet she fooked froubled and 
il)-pleased. 

She rose préseittly atid rang the bell. She 
was not. the woman to ager a duty be- 
cause it was disagreeable owas prompt 
in all actions, when onte she had decided 
on them, She did not like the step she was 
about to take, and yet, having resolved on 
it, she woald not shirk it for a day. 

‘“‘Ask Miss Curstairs to eome to me 
here,” 86 said to the page who answered 
thé bell! 


_ A minute’s delay afd a girl of eighteen or 
hfnétcen appeared—A slight, delicate look- 

creature, who was evidently in no small 
awe of the principal. She was dressed in 
black, and, without being actually shabby, 
her attire told of poverty. 

The dress was of plain merito, rather 
eoarse. It was made without the smallest 
attempt at taSte or fashion; there was no 
trimming 0 the badly-hung scanty skirt, 
and the sleeves were a good two inches too 
ps 9 Shfatige contrast to the elegant 
Cc affected by the young ladies of St. 
Ronan’s; arti to the soft rich silk which 
fitted Miss Morris so admirably. 

** Sit down,’' siid the principal, not un- 
kindly, ‘*I want to talk to you a little, 
Miss Carstairs. Do you know I have had a 
leteap from your aunt abott you this morn- 


ing ? 

The pink sp.ts burned in the girl’s cheek, 
making her for the moment almost beauti- 
ful. They faded all too’ quitkly, leaving 
her even paler than béfore. 

‘* Mrs, Carstairs wtoté to mo,’ she said, 
timidly. ‘She seemed vexed I could not 
tell her whether I satisfied you, 
Morris.” 

** My dear, if you remember, | told your 
aunt I did not believe yon had enough age 
or dignity for even a junior teacher ae I 
promised to try the experiment for a term, 
letting you help with the children, and 
receiving lessons from the professors in 
return, I thought that would give her 
time to make some other arrangements for 
you. I never thought of your staying here 
permanently.” 

There were tears in Mona's eyes as she 
answered ,— 

‘“*T have done my best, Miss Morris. ~I 
have indeed,”’ said the poor girl, earnestly. 

‘Tt am sure you have,’’ said Miss Morris, 
kindly ; ‘* but you are too young and too 
yielding to get on here. The fact is, my 
dear, you have not the spirits or energy to 
cope with strong, healthy girls. You always 
look ready to cry if things go wrong, and 
that is not the way to get through life. I 
think you have made a mistake in choosing 
teaching ~for a profession. Unless your 
character changes very much, you will 
néver have any authority over your pupils.”’ 

**But what am I to do?” asked Mona, 
half deprecatingly. ‘I have been bronght 
up to teach, and I don't know how to.do 
anything else.’ 

* Pardon me, Miss Carstairs. I am: not 
complaining of your acquirements, but of 
your management. You are so disheartened 
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see and take advantage of it. 1 bave 
watehed you carefully, and | have never 
yet seen you look happy. To succeed with 
young people you ought to be cheerful.” 

Mona sighed, 

Then you will not take me back after 
the holidays, Miss Morris ?’’ 

“T cannot. My school would become un- 
disciplined if I kept a teacher who could 
not make herself obeyed. I will write to 
Mrs. Carstairs and assure her it is not your 
fault,”’ 

** She will never believe you,’’ said Mona, 
with asob. “She says I am born to be a 
failure, and a trouble to her.’’ 


‘Is she your only relation ? ” askéd Miss 
‘Morris, kindly. ‘‘ Tell me al) rte ir 
family, and I will try to think of tig 
to help yon. Ido not care for Mrs. Oar- 
stairs, and I can quite understand she makes 
things hard for you.”’ 

It was a very simple story, but Caroline 
Morris thought, as. she listened to it, gho 
had rarely heard one sadder, 

The only child of a retired officer and his 


happiness. Her mother died when she was 
twelve years old, her father, one year later. 
He had invested the price of his commission 
in an annuity on the joint lives of himself 
and his wife, and so was unable to make any 
provision for his child. All he could do was 
to send for his only surviving brother, and 
beg him to take care of Mona. 

Hugh Carstairs had offended all his family 
by his: marriage. His father had cut him off 
without even the proverbial shilling. His 
eldest brother had died young, leaving one 
son, who was brought up by his grand- 
father; and who now,..when Hugh lay 
ae a lad of sevénieen, the head of 
the ily, and Sir Ronald Carstairs, of 
Carstairs. 

To hes ype to him would have been useless. 
He sq bee te eg his own 
property. arles Carstairs, his youn 
uncle and guardian, seemed the only ann 
able protector for. Moma, and so to him the 
dying father wrote in his anguish; and he, 
a jovial -tempered man of forty, had 
come down to the little village, soothed his 
brother’s last moments, and taken Mona 
home with him. 

“Tf only Uncle Charles had lived, things 
would havé been different,’’ Mona assured 
Miss Mortis; ‘‘ but he died only three 
months afte? papa; and I think his wife 
always hated me. She managed to get me 
into akind of charity school, and I stayed 
there, holidays and all, witil 1 was seven- 
teen. Then I had a very bad illness, and 
they said I was not strotig +nough to be 
trained for a teacher; Aunt Mary sent me 
down to Carstairs, Sir Ronald was abroad, 
and she had the use of his house ; and a kind 
old housekeeper, who had known papa, 
nursed him till l was quite well, and then 
Mrs. Carstairs brought me here."’ 

*¢ But surely, they would help yon at the 
school where you stayed so long ? ’’ 

Mona shook her head. if 

“They said I should never be strong 
enough for anything bat private teaching, 
and that I looked too young to enter a 
family.’’ 

Miss Morris groaned inwardly, for it 
was her own opinion clothed in different 


* You might be a companion,’’ she said, 
hopefally. ‘‘Has your aunt thought of 
that?”’ - 

“She tried to find me a companionship 
before I came here, but she could hear of 
nothing.”’ 

** Has she any children of her own ?”’ 

“* Three girls. They are all older than I 
am—at least, they,used to be.” 


wife, Mona’s early days had been fail of 





the principal, “If they were older than 
you once thay always Would be."’ ' 

*“No,”’ said Mona, simply, ‘‘ May came 
oat when she was eighteen, just four years 
ago (she is the seeond), but she told me at 
Christmas she was nineteen.’’ 

‘Hem!’ Miss Morris looked scornful. 
**T should not think it is a very desirable 
home for you.’’ 

“] would rather sweep a2 crossing than co 
there!” cried Mona, impulsively. ‘ Miss 
Morris, couldn’t you me here?” 

“No, my dear, I couldn't. { must not 

risk the children’s growing disobedicnt, 
and IL am sure your nerves would get 
ntterly unstrangif- you went. on. putting 
such a strain-on them; but there are four 
clear weeks beforethe holidays; and I wiil 
try and think of some plan for you before 
then.”’ 
_. The plan was very simple. She drove over 
to Peperton Place, and, interviewed Mis. 
Carstairs. She found the witlow in a small 
house in a very aristocrati¢ bourhood, 
and any shrewd woman took her measure 
in five minutes. 

“ Poor and unserupulons. Lives beyond 
her means in tlhe hope of marrying her 
daughters well, The worst ble home 
for that poor Ghild.”’ " 

Mrs. Carstairs was all stiayit? to ber 
visitor until Mona’s nate was niewtioned, 
then she spoke bitterly of the, en and 
expense the girl was to het @Mis¢ Morris 
remembered pupil-teacher s Ilttle 
nag ters Fr we: doubted el s es 
ow fovli generous er 
late babend to impdse Such @ @harge upon 


her. 

*'You should ask your assist 
you,’ suggested the school ress, mildly. 
* To a man of Sir Rolandé’s wealth, a smal! 
provision for his cousin td be « trifie.”’ 

“* Roland is like a son own, bat | 
would’ noé tax his ki . Some day, 
perhaps, when he is really my son, 1 night 


“Do you mean he is engaged to your 
daughter ?*asked Miss Mortis, ee 
ar 


“ There is no formal engagemen en 6. 

Molly. was too young when Roland went 
abroad for such a thing. But. we hgve always 
seen how his wishes tended, when he 
comes home from his foreign tour J daresay 
I shall be persuafted to give my consent. A 
mother is always weak where her children’s 
happiness is concerned.”’ 

**And what about poor Mona ?"’ demanded 
Miss Morris, coming back to the charge. 
“Tf you foro in making her a governess 

will have her back on-your hands every 
hree months, I warn you.”’ 

** But she must earn her own living.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, but at present she is not 
strong enough to manage herself, much less 
others. Give her a year’s holiday, and let 
her have a taste of happiness and cheerfu! 
society. After that she will be gnother 
‘creatare.”’ 

Mrs. Carstairs shook her head. 

‘I cannot possibly have her here. She 
does riot get on with my own girls; besides, 
think of the expense of dressing her end 
taking her about! But J have.the greatest 
respect for your opinion, Miss Morris, and 
if you really think she needs rest | wil! pay 
for her board at some home or institution. 
I believe there is a place in the country 
where they take in governesses for ten 
shillings a week.” 

Miss Morris only kept her temper by an 
effort as she listened to this liberal offer. 
“Tam afraid sucha place would not im- 
prove either your niece’s health or spirits. 
Is it possible that her mother left any rela- 
tions who would be willing to receive Mona 
on a good long visit? Blood is thicker 
than water, and perhaps t might have 








and low-spirited, the youngest child could 


‘“ What do you mean, child’?’’ exclaimed 


the excessive sensitivencss of your daurh- 
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ters, and so not object to the society of a 
poor relation,”’ é' 

The sarcasm was quite lost upon Mrs, Car- 
stairs, who answered, affably,— 

“My unfortunate brother-in-law married 
beneath him, and his wife's family were in 
very hamble life.’’ 

‘Just so. Could you give me any clue to 
fiuding them out? It would be good for 
Mona to have their acquaintance, and might 
relieve you of her support.”’ 

“I tried to trace them when my husband 
died. 1 went down to the village where 
Mrs. Hugh Carstairs ‘had lived before her 
marriage, bat I could discover nothing of 
her relations, Her father and mother were 
both dead, and her only sister had gone to 
join a brother in the Colonies.” 

‘‘ suppose you do not happen to remem- 
her which colony?” said Miss Morris, 
eer . 

‘Oh, yes. he Cape—a place called 
Spring Vale. Mr. West has been there for 
thirty years, so no doabt he has ‘become 
quite @ savage, and he was in a very low 
way of like before he went. In fact, he 
worked his ont.” 

‘*All the more eredit to him,” said the 
schoolmistress. ‘* Well, Mrs. Carstairs, I 
shall write to Mr. West, and ask if he 
would be willing to do anything for his 
sister's child, I intend spending the va- 
cation in Devonshire, and if Mona has not 
found anything suitable perhaps you will 
let her be my guest until we hear from her 


uncle,’? 
“I shall be delighted. It is so good of 


you.”’ Bat evidently the lady would have 
been more grateful if Miss Morris had pro- 
pot to .retain Mona as an unpaid 
encner, 


“I have seen your aunt,” said the Prnci- 
pal to Mona that same evening, ‘‘ Aud 1 
quite understand your not wishing to go 
buck to her. She tells me you have an 
uncle—your mother’s brother—in South 
Africa, and I mean to write to him.’' 

Mona shivered. 

“It sonnds like af? 

“ No, it doesn’t. r. West may have 
children he wants a governess for, or he 
inay know of some family seeking a teacher. 
Anyway, the voy.ge out and the new life 
might make a diflerent creature of you.’’ 

ut Mona was still sad. 

‘‘Tté only wants four weeks to the holi- 
days,"’ she said, gravely, ‘and it would 
take six to get an answer from Africa, 
even if it came by return of post.” 

“* Well, I have told Mrs. Carstairs I 
you will be my. guest in Devonshire for 
vacation, We will leave the school and 
its regulations behind us, Mona, and try if 
the sea-air will not make you brighter.’ 


“It is good of you!" said the girl 
gratefully; ** but, Miss Morris, 1 can’t go 
to the seaside with you.. You know heaps 


of people, and——~’’ 

‘‘And Tam not fond of black dresses in 
the dog-days,” said Miss Morris, cheer- 
fully qrouiy what was in the girl’s mind. 

Never » Mona, if you areto be my 
companion you ought to have 4 salary of 
some kind,and I think it had better take 
the form of a summer outfit for the sea- 


side!’ 
Caroline Morris hag not kept a school 
more than half her life without out 


that letter writing was an art which re- 
quired both tact and skill. 

She gave a whole hour to her epistle to 
Ruben West, and the result wae houpy 
for the note could in no way have offen 

the most irritable of men; and since it 
asked for nothing but his advice, did not 
oan at all under the eategory of begging 
e rs. 

_ She said very simply that his niece, Mona 
Carstairs, was in delicate health, and re- 
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quired change of scene. She had been odu- 
cated fora governess, and was,an accom- 
plished sweet-tempered girl. Did Mr.West 
think there was any opening for her in 
Spring Vale, and, if so, would he give her 
the bencfit of his recommendation. 

Miss Morris concluded by expressing her 
warm interest in Mona, and regretted the 
girl was not old be to fill a recognised 
position in her school. She was sure her 
¢ friend was unhappy among her 


You will believe now, Mona, that I don’t 
want to advise you against your own 
wishes !”’ 
‘Tam sure you do not.’’ 
“Then read this letter.” 
“Spring Vale, Cape Colony, 
“Ist August, 18 
** DEAR MapAamM,— 
**T beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 
your letter of the 4th ult.. Until it reached 





father’s relations, and she thought the sea 
voyage would greatly benefit: her health. 


CHAPTER Ti. 

ONLY two months from the evening on 
which poor Mona Carstairs had received 
her dismissal from St. Ronan’s, and two 
ladies were seated in a pretty private 
sitting-room at their hotel_at Daymouth, 
the new watering place a few miles from 
Plymouth. ii 2 

iss Morris did not do things by halves. 
In taking Mona to Devonshire with her she 
had meant to give the girl a real taste of 
pleasure, and she had succeeded thoroughly. 
From the pretty outfit and new leather 
trunks to the littie purse slipped into her 
hand, with a whisper about bathing and 
other little -expéenses, the schoolmistress 
had forgotten nothing that could add 
to the girl’s pleasure, with the result that 
only three weeks after their arrival at 
Daymouth Mona looked another creature, 
and Miss Morris fancied she had discovered 
the true reason for Miss Carstairs keeping 
her niece in such a subdued, despondent 
state, since this bright-eyed, smiling Mona 
might have proved quite a formidable rival 
pay a three more fortunate cousins. 

Miss Carstairs was sitting on the baleony, 
her long waving hair flowing over her 
shoulders that.it might dry in the sunshine, 
for she had only just come in from bathing. 

The sun bid kissed her face, and robbed 
it of the pallid sickly- hue which had been 
its accustomed tint, besides giving her 
eheeks some roses. Then, instead of the 
miserable coarse merino, she wore a boat- 
ing costume of thin blue serge, trimmed 
with white braid, and a white silk hand- 
kerchief knotted at her throat. 

Her pretty feet were encased in dainty, 

made shoes—in fact, she looked more 
like a rich man’s petted child than the 
little neglected half-pupil of St. Ronan’s. 

Miss Morris looked on well pleased at the 
chap her liberality had worked. A 

net in business matters, she had 
decided not to keep Mona the moment she 
made np her mind it would be against the 
interests of her school ; but in private life 
the successful principal could afford to 
indulge her fancies, and having conceived 
the wish to see Mona's face when she was 
happy, she had set to work to gratify the 
whim with admirable results. In fact, she 
petted her young friend to such an extent 
that Mona wondered how she could ever 
have been afraid of her. J 
** Come indoors now,”’ said Miss Morris, 
Kindly. ‘I can't talk seriously while you 
stay on the balcony, and I have just had a 
letter from your uncle.” 

“From Africa?’’ asked Mona, as she 
obeyed, and placed her chair near her 
friend's. 

‘Yes. I am 
we had had this pleasant time together. 
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glad it did not come untif 


me I was in ignorance not only of my 
| sister’s death, but even that she had left a 
ehild. You may have heard Captain Car- 
stairs regarded his wife's family as much 
| beneath him, and he insisted that she 
| Should break off all intercourse with us on 
her marriage. I had been abroad then ten 
years, and my opinion was neither asked 
nor offered, or I should certainly, have told 
Naomi no good could have come of an un- 
equal match. 
| “The past is past, and I am getting an 
poltenty man. I have no daughter of my 
own, and if Naomi’s child is really obliged 
to work for her living, I think it is better 
that she should cast in her lot with me, 
| rather than seek a home among strangers. 
From your jetter you’ show so warm an 
| interest in my niece that I am sure you will 
give her your advice and counsel. If sheis 
a plain-spoken, sensible girl, who can be 
content*without fashionable folk, and does 
not look down on a man because he has 
earned his own living, send her out to me, 
and I will see to her future; but if she has 
been brought up to be a fine lady we should 
never get on, and she had better remain in 
England. ! enclose a draft for a hundred 
pounds, for her passage and outfit, if she 
should decide to come tome. If she thinks 
she shall be happier in her native land, let 
her keep the money as a present from her 
mother’s brother. 
** Yours faithfally, 
‘* REUBEN WEstT.”’ 


**P.8.—I should like to have your deci” 
sion by return mail. If Mona comes here 
she ought to sail not later than the end of 
September, so as to arrive before the heat 
of summer begins to be oppressive.’ 

Mona Carstairs read this letter carefully 
through, and then she said, gravely,— 

**T should like to go.”’ 

** Why ?”’ asked Miss Morris, laconically. 
She had quite decided that Mona must go, 
but she wanted to knew the reasons that 
had bronght about the girl's choice. 

‘*] think he would be kind, and, Miss 
Morris, I would rather Starve than go back 
to my aunt Carstairs, After all your kind- 
ness, I think her cruelty would be worse to 
bear than ever.’’ , 

‘* You must not expect an English gentle- 
man,’ said Miss Morris, thoughtfully. 
‘‘Remember, if you go to Mr. West, you 
must not let him feel you are ashamed of his 
homely ways!’’ 

‘*Mother was a lady,’’ said Mona, 
thoughtfully. ‘*She died when I was only 
twelve, but l-am sure of that, her brother 
couldn’t be very dreadfal.” , 

‘He worked his passage ont to Afriea 
thirty years ago,” said Miss Morris, 
thoughtfully, ‘and he has probably associ-~ 
ated with very common people since. Then 
he may be married, and bis wife be a very 
inferior person !’”’ 

Mona shook her head. 

‘€ | think I will risk it. I am so tired of 
being told 1 am a failure. Uncle Renben 
will be kind to me for my mother’s sake, 
and his wife can’t be worse tome than Mrs. 
Carstairs.”’ 

*The mail goes out to-morrow. If you 
are quite decided, Mona, I will write, then 
we ¢an drive into Piymouth to-day, and 
make inquiries about the ships.’’ 

The next term of St. Ronan’s commenced 
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on the twenty-second of September, and 
Miss Morris decided that as it was not 
worth while for Mona to return to London, 
she herself could manage to stay in Devon- 
shire until the middle of September, which 
would give her time to see her charge safely 
on board the Grecian, which left Plymouth 
on. the twelfth. It was a little sooner than 
the time named by Mr. West, but no doubt 
he would be agreeably surpriscd at their 
promptitude. 

The p ‘was taken that very after- 
noon, and the next fortnight Miss Mona 
spent a Frm part of each day in shopping, 
so that Mona’s wardrobe increased rapidly, 

**I shall not write to Mrs. Carstairs 
until you are fairly gone,'’ said the school- 
mistress, kindly, “‘ unless you wish to say 
good-byc to her.”’ 

Mona shook her head. 

“*IT never want to see her again. You are 
the only creature in England I shalt miss. 
You have been so to me!” 

** You will be co back some of these 
days,’’ said Migs Morris, cheerfully, “‘ and 
then you must pay mea visit at St. Ronan’s. 
I have saved ten pounds from Mr. West’s 
draft to put in your purse ; and now, Mona, 
let me give you three little hints. Don’t 
Jet your uncle know you expected’ him to be 
common. If he has a wife don’t betray 
surprise, if you find her ways different from 
those you have been used to; and, above 
all, my dear, never ask them for money. I 
believe people who have got rich suddenly 
particularly dislike parting with it. Your 
outfit will last some time, and I daresay 
your uncle will give you something of his 
PY ae if you wait, but don’t ask for 

‘*IT couldn't!’ said Mona, gravely. ‘I 
think it would choke me to ask for money ; 
but, Miss Morris, do you think he is rich?’ 

“*T fancy he must have plenty of money, 
or he could not have sent that cheque. 
Perhaps,”’ added the spinster, whose ideas 
were slightly hazy as to social life in the 
colonies, ‘‘ there is nothing to spend money 
on out there, and so people are rich on a 
little.”’ 

The day came at last. Miss Morris took 
her charge on board the Grecian, and re- 
questing an interview with the captain, 
commended Miss Carstairs to his special 


“She is going to Spring Vale,” com- 
menced the lady, speaking much as though 
Mona had been a hamper, “ and Iexpect she 
will be sent for as soon as the ship gets to 
the Cape; but, perhaps, if not, you could 
kindly see to her getting there |” 

The eaptain smiled and promised. Pro- 
bably it was not the first time by a 
many he had been entrusted with similar 
charges. 

Miss Morris embraced Mona with some- 
thing like a tear in her eyes, and then 
stepped into the boat waiting to take her 
on shore, 
was sailing away from the English coast. 

A kind-hearted old lady who had watched 
the Jeave-taking, turned to Mona with a 
cheerful inguiry, ‘was she going to the 
Cape, and was she all alone ?”’ 

**Yes ; 1 am going out to my uncle !”’ said 
Miss Carstairs, who had received a hint not 
to allude to Mr. West by name. 

‘**Ah! I’ve crossed nine times in all, and 
now I’m going home again, I’ve been in the 
colony hard on forty years.” 

** And is it nice ?”’ 

The old lady laughed. ° 

** It’s not a bad place. My girl’s say it’s 
better than England ; but then you see they 
were born out there! ”’ 

By the time they reached Madeira, Mona 
had decided there was nothing so delightful 
as 4 Sea Voyage. 


The pretty, bright-eyed English girl was 


Ten minutes later the Grecian. 
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®& general favourite with all the passengers, 
and no one who had seen her cheerful smile 
would have believed she was the depressed, 
mournful-looking pupil teacher of St. 
Roman’s. 

Mona found Miss Morris’s directions very 
difficult to obey. She had been strictly ad- 
monished not to speak of her uncle, and 
when her new friends showed a great 
interest in her future she was obliged to 
parry their questions as best she could. 

Oddly enough, the general impression re- 
ceived was that she was going to her 
father’s brother ; and as no one on board 
the Grecian had actually been to Spring 
Vale, they concluded ‘‘ Mr. Carstair”’ must 
be a very old man, who never stirred 
beyond his own town, and therefore, was 
little known in the colony at large. 

“He won’t keep her long!” said Mrs. 
Ingleton (the lady who had ‘“‘ crossed nine 
times ’’) to the captain one afternoon when 
they were within a day or two of the Cape, 
**Depend upon it that child will marry 
before she’s been out a “ae 

Captain Peters smiled. He was not blind 
to the fact that Miss Carstairs was ex- 
tremely pretty, and that one or two gentile- 
men on board thought so. He followed 
Mrs. Ingleton’s glance, and saw Mona 
finishing a little sketch she had made of St. 
Helena when they stopped at that island. A 
tall young man was standing close to her, 
apparently directing her efforts. 

** Yes,” said the captain, drily. ‘* I know 
Noel is fond of art, but I don’t think in this 
case, his interest in the sketching is purely 
professional. What do you say?’’ 

‘* They would make a handsome couple !”’ 
— Ingleton, approvingly. ‘‘ Who is 

e ? ” ~ 


“I’ve no idea. He has crossed with us 
two or three tmes, but I don’t think he has 
any relations at the Cape.. He’s unusually 
silent about himself; and, though all the 
ladies like him, this’is the first time I ever 
saw him really taken with one of them.” 

Meanwhile, Mona had dropped her pencil, 
and leant back in her deck chair, as though 
inclined for a nap. ‘ 

Mr. Noel watched her thoughtfully. He 
seemed only a few years her senior—a hand- 
some, earnest looking man, with dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, and a strangely sad ex- 
pression of face. 

**T cannot make it out,’’ he said at last. 

‘Cannot make what out?’’ demanded 
Mona. ‘'You look as though you were 
discussing some terrible problem, Mr. 
Noel! ’’ 

**T cannot understand your starting on a 
voyage like this by yourself. What on earth 
be your relations thinking about to let 

ou?” 
mn I haven’t many, and they were decidedly 
glad to be relieved of me.”’ 

**I can’t believe that! And you really 
have an uncle in Africa? Do you know [ 
never heard of a Mr. Carstairs out there ?’’ 

Mona blushed crimson. 

“*T know something of the family,'’ went 
on Mr. Noel. ‘“‘1 have met Mrs, Charles 
Carstairs and her daughters. I may say 
they have discussed their relations before 
me pretty freely, but they never mentioned 
any in Africa.’’ 

Mona looked at the young man wist- 
fully. 

‘**T would rather tell you the trath,” she 
said, simply, ** but’ Miss Morris advised 
me not to speak of my unele if I could help 
it. Iam going to my mother’s brother, and 
s0 his name is not Carstairs at all.’ 
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Noel sntiled. 

‘** Your secret is safe with me,’' he said, 
kindly. ‘*And | daresay she is right, for I 
know people do gossip on board ship. Is 
your uncle married? Does he live at Cape 
Town?" 

‘‘He lives at Spring Vale. He has no 
children, but I don't know if he is married. 
He went abroad more than thirty years 


is a 

‘J hope he will be good to you,”’ returned 
the young man, half dreamily. ‘‘1 have 
heard Mrs. Carstairs speak of you, but I 
always fancied you were a child.” 

‘*] am nineteen.” Re, 

‘‘ And Alice is twenty-one. She is the 
youngest of the three girls. Are any of 
your cousins engaged ? ’” : 

“Not formally ; but Mary, the second, is 
to marty Sir land Carstairs when he 
comes from his foreign tour.’’ 

‘* Who told you so ?”’ 

‘‘Aunt Mary. I heard it more than a 

ear ago. It is quite settled.” 

‘*T don’t think it is,’ retorted Mr. Noel. 
“*T know Roland Carstairs intimately, and 
I don’t believe he is a marrying man. 

“Is he nice?” 

‘I really don’t know what a lady means 
by that word. He is not a bad-meaning 
fellow.”’ 

‘*T used to wish I knew lim,” said Mona, 
absently, ‘* You see, he is m cousin just 
as ranch as Alice's, and I pee to pity him 
because he had no parents. He was quite 
as much alone in the world as me.’’. 

‘¢ And is likely to remain 80,” answered 
Mr. Noel. ‘ He is not the sort of fellow to 
make many friends.” 

‘* Why not?” ; 

“Oh, I @on’t know. To begin with, ho’s 
awfully rich, and he has a dread of being 
made much of on that account ; and then he 
isn’t strong.” Dis 

‘“‘ His mother died of consumptton,’’ said 
Mona, gravely. “I remember hearing of 
it. She was an earl’s daughter. 1 believe 
that was why.all the family were so angry 
at my father’s marriage. They thought he 
might have fouhd a high-born wife like his 
brother.”’ 

‘Heaven forbid!" muttered Mr. Noel 
from behind his moustache ; and then he 
walked off abruptly, leaving Mona to her- 


self. : 

But ship-board gossip was not wrong !n 
saying that he paid her a great deal of 
attention. 

He never said a word Ahat could em- 
barrass her; he showe no idle compli- 
ments upon her; but from the moment be 
heard her name he seeméd to make her 
cowfort his first care, and to regard her as 
his own peculiar charge. . 

Mrs. Ingleton believed it was a genuine 
love affair, but that Mr. Noel had old- 
fashioned notions, and would not speak the 
decisive words without the sanction of 
Mona’s uncle. 

Captain Peters was not so sure. He had 
seen a great deal of the young Ei lishman, 
and never thought him likely to marry. 

The anxiously-expected moment came at 
last. In the small hours of the morning the 
ship dropped anchor in Table Bay, and 
Mona’s first waking thought was to wonder 
whether her uncle had sent anyone to meet 
her, or if she should receive « letter In- 
structing her how to reach Spring Vale. 

Somehow there had been so much to 
awose and divert her on the voyage. Bvery- 
one had been so unfailingly kind to her. 
She had enjoyed cverything so much that 
she had found but little time to trouble 
about her future, and had well-nigh for- 
gotten the dreary truth that she had come 
to Afriea as the ‘‘ poor relation’’ of a man 
who had worked his way out from England 





thirty years before, 
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Mona awoke early—hours before it was of 
any use to rise. And as she lay in her berth 
thinking over her future she grew very 
anxious. 


Supposing her uncle was married toa wife 
after the pattern of Mrs. Carstairs, and 
that the lady objected to his cbaritable 
invitation ? 

There was nothing in Mr. West’s letter 
about his own circumstances, except that 
he had no daughter. He might have mar- 
ried late in life; and, if so, the very fact of 
there being no e from his wife seemed 
to prove she objected to Mona’s coming. 

Then, suppos they kept no servant, 
and Mrs. West did her own housework, in 
what would she expect her niece to assist 
her? 

Mona decided she must refuse no work, 
however humble. But she hoped her ignor- 
ance would de forgiven for having spent her 
life from thirteen to the present time in 
schools, except a brief spell of illness, and 
a briefer visit to the Carstairs’, she knew 
about as little of domestic duties as it was 
possible fora girl to know. Certainly she 
could undertake needlework, both plain and 
fancy, was fair at accounts, und wrote a 
clear, plain hand. Porhaps her uncle would 
let her assist in his business. It would be 
pleasanter than pottering about the kitchen. 

Enter the stewardess, with early coffee 
and biscuit. 

“It's not far off seven, Miss Carstairs, 
and I thought you'd like to be getting up. 
And I’ve brought you this letter.’’ 

Left alone, Mona took up the missive with 
its unfamiliar brown stamp and large post- 
mark, She knew at once it came from her 
uncle, for she recognised the writing as the 
same as that the letter Miss Morris had re- 
ceived from him. Evidently he was not 
coming to meet her, and had sent all in- 
structions for her jourucy. On the whole, 
Mona felt relieved. 

If Mr. West were a very uncouth member 
of society it would be pleasanter not to 
megt him under the eye of the critical pas- 
sengers of the Grecian. 

She did not hurry over her toilet, and she 
waited to read her uncle’s Jetter till she 
was dressed, She felt no bg hena as to 
its contents. The mere fact of ving it 
proved she was to continue her journey in 
solitude, / 

Her attire had somewhat troubled Mona, 
for though Mr. West had sent money for her 
outit she had an idea (the result of her Aunt 


Carstair’s training) that as a ‘‘ poor rela- | 


tion’? she ought not to look too well- 
dressed, and as Miss Morris had bestowed 
both time and taste in the selection of her 
clothes she hardly possessed anything that 
would come under the head of ‘‘ dowdy.” 
As Mr. West had specially mentioned his 
objcetion to finery and fashion he might 
take umbrage at. some of her costumes. 

But this fear faded away now the great 
man was not coming, and Miss Carstairs pat 
on a fascinating blue serge dress, braided 
in the same colour, which fitted her like & 

love, quite vain enough to be glad to look 

er best on her farewell with her pew 
friends, a sailor-hat sat gracefully on her 
Fen r. - regis ert. for Np of 
appy girlhood as she trip 4 up 
aaa of the companion-ladder on to_the 

Mr, Noel was waiting for her. 

“T hing yy ur first impressions of 
Africa,’ he said, kindly. ‘ What do you 
think of it?" 


bi m Mev very red—and who in the world 
are a ese le?’’ 

He leat : , 

“* Most of the passengers have friends to 
welcome them. en a few of the strangers 


are here to see the captain on business. It 
% quite a usual thing to see a crowd of 
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fresh faces at breakfast on these occasions. 
You will miss a few familiar ones, too, for 
some of the passengers have gone on 
shore,” 

ba ay od 

‘ Well, its past eight, and they thought 
they might as well breakfast at 4 Aloo , 

One of the strangers passed close to 
Mona and her companion—a tall, bearded 
man, who might have been a little over 
thirty. He was dressed in a rough tweed 
suit, which fitted him well. His bearing 
was erect and soldier-like, his face grave 
and thoughful, It seemed to Mona he looked 
at bt tr 4 

‘* Who is that?”’ she asked Noel, when 
he was out of ear shot. 

**T have no idea} I can tell you one 
thing about him, he has an English tailor. 
He is probably husband, son, or brother of 
one of our rs, and is getting a little 
annoyed at the y's not making more 
haste to greet him.”’ 

“*Are you going to stay in Cape Town, 
Mr. Noel?’’ asked Mona, suddenly. 

**T have no idca—and you? Is your uncle 
coming to take you to Spring Vale?’ 

“Oh, no. He has written instructions 
for my journey.” 

And what are they ?”’ ' 

‘I don't know. I haven’t opened his 
letter.” 

Noel smiled. 

‘**I should advise you to do so at once. 
He has, probably deputed some friend living 
here to receive you, and see you into the 
train. That is quite the custom out here. 
Your temporary host or hostess may be on 
board and watching for you all this time.” 

* You really think so ?"’ 

“Oertainty is better than thought,” 
replied Noel, cheerfully. You had better 
open your letter at once. I will see that 
you are undisturbed,’’ and he retreated to 
a little distance as Mona took out the letter 
.and tore it open anxiously, for his words 
had alarmed her not a little. 


“Spring Vale, October 1st. 
"My Dear Niece,— 

*“*T am very gladé to hear you have 
de to cast in your lot brid Bar von 
‘hope you may be very happy in Sont 
Africa. Icannot well leave home just at 


but cousin Norman is in Cape 

bh , and I ay oa = ey wee you, 
bring you to Spring Vale, where you 
will receive a warm welcome from your 


** REUBEN WEST.”’ 


Mona’s cheeks grew crimson with dismay. 
This was worse than anything she had 
expected. Her uncle himself might have 
been an awkward person to present to her 
friends on board ; but, at least, ho was her 
mother’s own brother 


» She sina 8 owett. him gratitude, and 
these thoughts would have helped her to 
bear with his shortcomings, but his 


son—— ? 

Mona pictured to herself a red-faced, 
freckled youth of the ploughboy type, who 
would probably call her ‘* Miss,’”’ and cer- 
tainly have no conversation beyond *‘ Yes’ 
and ** No,” } 

How devoutly she wished she had opened 
the letter in her cabin, and not have come 
on deck until the last moment. Now she 
would probably have to breakfast: with her 
cousin, and do the honours of the ship to 
him. She hadenot the slightest experience 
of boys, and she imagined Norman to be 
more of a boy than a man. 

Her uncle had been thirt 
Colony. Probably it took hi 
grow rich eno to think of matrimony, 
which would bring his son to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Mr. Noel, 


years in the 
m twelve to 








as he came back to herside. “Do you 
know you are looking as though an aval- 


anche of trouble had fallen on your 
head ? ’”” 

“TI think it has.” 

“But what is wrong? Is your uncle 
ill? Did he not expect you by this 
steamer? ”’ 


** He is quite well, and he has sent my 
cousin to meet me. Oh! Mr. Noel, what 
shall Ido? How can I travel hundreds of 
miles with a great awkward boy I have 
never seen ?”’ 

Noel laughed, though his voice was kind. 

** Cheer up, if that is all, Depend upon 
it, the ‘boy’ will be more afraid of you 
than you can possibly be of him. When is 
he coming ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know.” 

** Well, I should say you need not try and 
find him. As soon as he comes on board he 
will ask one of the officials for ‘ Miss 
Carstairs.’ The burden of the search rests 
with him.” 

Again the dark-haired man, whom Noel 
had declared must have an English tailor, 
passed close to them, and this time there 
was no mistaking the fact that he looked 
steadily at them, his grave eyes expressing 
marked disapproval. 

‘1 don’t like that man!’’ said Mona, 
with a little shiver. ‘‘ He looks as though 
he hated me,”’ 

“‘Nonsense!’’ returned Mr. Noel. “I 

nt you he looks terribly in earnest ; but 
it is a head and face anyone might be proud 
of.”’ 

The bells sounded for breakfast. 

Mona had risen to go below when Captain 
Peters came up to her. 

“T am to resign the charge Miss Morris 
intrusted to me,’’ he said, pleasantly, ‘* for 
your cousin bas arrived. He has asked me 
to present hint to you!’ 

Mona was trembling in every limb. 

Noel had retreated at once. 

‘*Phis is your cousin, doctor,’’ said the 
captain, cordially. ‘I am sure if I had 
known she was your father's niece it would 
have been an extra inducement to me to 
take care of her, though, as it was, I think 
we all did our best to make things pleasant 
forher. Eh! MissCarstairs ?”’ 

** They have been delightful! ” saifi Mona, 
timidly, and then venturing to look up she 
saw that the man presented to her was the 
stranger who had been watching her so 
intently. Involuntarily she drew a step 
back, and said, naively, ‘‘ you can’t be my 
cousin !’’ 

He bowed stifily. 

**Thave a letter from my father in my 
pocket if you require proof of my identity, 
or I fancy Captain Peters would assure you 
Tam Norman West.’’ ; 

“Of course I will,’’ said the captain 
heartily. ‘‘ Norman West, M.D., who has 
cros the ocean jtwice with me already, 
and whom I hope to take over again before 
long.”’ 

‘*] know it sounds ridiculous,’ said 
Mona, trying to speak naturally, ‘‘ and you 
will laugh at me, but I expected a boy !”’ 

They did laygh, both of them ; but as the 
captain went off Dr. Norman's face soft- 
ened, and he spoke to Mona in a much 
kinder tone. 

think I understand. My father wrote 
that his ‘boy’ would meet you. It’s a 
way he has, and I can’t get him to leave it 
off. Lam overthirty, but I believe he will 
always think of me as a lad!’’ 

They went dowy to breakfast, and Dr. 
West attended to his cousin's wants with 
serupulous courtesy ; but Mon. was disap- 
pointed to see how formal his m,. ner was. 

Had they been utter strangers ‘nstead of 
first cousins he could not have seemed more 
coldly distant. She had ‘been prepared for 


¢ 





he ae 


a ee | 


ae 


did 


want of polish and courtly ways. It came 
on her suddenly that she would have pre~ 
ferred them to this perfect politeness, 
which yet had no warmth in it. 

~ “IT suppose he is married, and has half-a- 
dozen children, so that he grudges my hav- 
ing a home at his father’s,’ thought the 
girl, bitterly. ‘ Well, he need not make it 
quite so plain how unwelcome 1 am!”’ 

Dr. West broke the silence snddenly. 

“There is a train for Spring Vale at twelve. 
Do you think you will be ready to travel by 
it? We ought to see the sights of Cape 
Town; but I think my father would prefer 
to show you those himself. I am a wretched 
hand at that sort of thing !"’ 

**T had much rather go by the twelve 
o’clock train!” 

“‘That's right. How much luggage have 
you? Im go and see about getting it 
through the Customs. I suppose you won't 
mind trusting me with your keys ? ” 

_ She gave them up at once, and Dr. West 
jotted down the list of her boxes on a piece 
of paper. Then he said carelessly ,— 

** I suppose you will have plenty to do in 
Saying good-bye to your friends. I will 
come back for you at half-past, eleven,’’ 

Mrs. Ingleton seized Mona’s hands when 
the girl came to take leave of her, and cried 
reproachfully,— ‘ 

“My dear, why didn’t you tell me you 
were Mr. West’s niece ?”’ 

* Do you know him ?”’ 

** 1 have met him once or twice ; but every 
one knows him by name. He is the chief 
man in Spring Vale, and ‘his son is the 
cleverest doctor for miles! ”’ 

**] don’t like him!’ said Mona, rashly. 

“* He is not a lady's man!" admitted Mrs. 
Ingleton; ‘‘but under the circumstances 
what can you expect, afd he has a heart of 
gold, He was at the Cape University with 
may two sons, and they both swear*by 

Im 5 
Of course the “ circumstances’? meant 


his humble birth, Mona hastily decided. 


Aloud she asked anxiously,— 
Ee you do me a favour, Mrs. Ingle- 
nat ” 

“ Of course I will! ’’ 

‘“*T know very little-—of my uncle or his 
family.'’ Here she hesitated. ‘I don't 
like to. ask my cousin, and it will be so 
mach more comfortable to know a little 
before I get to Spring Vale. For instance, 
is there a Mrs. West, and—and——’’ here 
she blushed palpably, ‘* does my uncle keep 
a shop?’’ 

Mrs. Ingleton laughed till the tears -ran 
down her cheeks. 

* I’m glad you came to me,.Mona,” she 
said, kindly, ‘‘for it would have been 
awkward for you not to know; and though 
I've never been to Spring Vale myself, I’ve 
heard enough from my two boys to tell you 
all you want to hear. Mr. West had an 
ostrich farm when he first came out, and 
later on he took to shares, liké most people 
in Africa did about that time. He does not do 
anything now except attend to the affairs 
of the company which purehased his claims. 
I don’t know how much money he has, bat 
he is very rich.”’ 

‘* His wife died years and ‘years ago. He 
has only this one son, who received the 
best education to be had in the colony, and 
then went home to walk the London hos- 
pitals. Mr. West has been a member of 
the Cape Parliament twice, and every one 
in the colony knows him—at least by name, 
i think you are the luckiest girl I know to 
be going to live with him!”’ 

‘And you won’t tell anyone’’ pleaded 
Mona. 

“Tell anyone you come out knowing 
nothing about him?’ answered Mrs. 
Ingleton, ‘‘No! I'll keep that between 
ourselves, dear; and whenever your uncle 
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brings you to Cape Town, remember you 
must come and see my girls. There'll 
prenn i be a welcome for you in Graye- 
8 Mis 


Noel’s farewell to Moria was almost 
solemn in its earnestness. If those who 
believed the two almost plighted lovers 
could have overheard his words they 
would have been surprised. 

**] want you to promise me one thing,” 
said the young man, as he held the girl’s 
hand in a close embrace. ‘If ever you are 


_in any trouble or difficulty, will you write 


tome? If I can ever help you will you. 
trust me to do so as gladly as though I were 
your brother ?” 3 

“‘} shall never forget your kindness,” 
said Mona, gratefully. ‘‘Mr. Noel, if you 
stay long in Africa, won't’ you come to 
Spring Vale ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘IT think not. Now, will you promise me 
if you are unhappy; if you find things less 
pleasant than you expect in your uncle’s 
house, will you let me know? I—I have 
friends in England, and I know I could 
arralige a home for you there if you a0 not 
like Spring Vale! ’’ 

**It is very good of you, but--—”’ 

**T knew your father,’’ hesaid, earnestly. 
‘*T may say I have been intimate with many 
of the Carstairs family. Wiil you not 
look on me as a friend, and give me this 
promise ? '’ , 

And soon Mona gave it. Impressed by his 
earnestness she pledged herself to write to 
Mr. Noel if ever she needed a friend’s help, 
and acce his banker’s address in Cape 
Town, where he said letters could always be 
forwarded to him while he remained in 
Africa. ‘ 

‘And I shall send you word myself if I 
return toEngland, There is just one thing 
more,’’ he added. ‘‘ Are you likely to write 
to Mrs. Carstairs or her daughter? "’ 

**I do not think so.”’ 

“If you should have occasion to write dd 
not mention my name to them. I have no 
unworthy motive for asking this, but I am 
connected in their minds with your cousin, 
‘Roland, and I know they are most anxious 
he should return to England. If Mrs. Car- 
stairs heard where I was, she might write 
and ask me to try and influence him—and. 
that I could not do.”’ 

** 1 will be sure never to mention you 


name; but, Mr. Noel, why does not Roland’ 


return to England? I went to Carstairs 
onee, and it such a beautiful place, I 
can’t understand how anyone can stay away 
from such a home. The old servants are so 
devoted to my cousin, they quite long for 
his return !”’ 

**Do they know why he left?’’ 

**I think not. It was his old nurse told 
me the story. By my grandfather's will he 
was not to marry until he came of age, and 
on his twenty-first birthday he was advised 
to go abroad. There was a letter telling 
him what places he had better visit, and he 
was not to open it until he bad left England. 
Roland started on his birthday, and went 
first to Germany, but he has never come 
home to Carstairs since, and he has been 
gone over two years now.”’ 

**T do not think he ever will return,’’ said 
Noel, gravely, “ but depend it, Miss Car- 
stairs, he knows his own business best.’’ 


CHAPTER IW. 


In a low Madeira chair placed in a shady 
corner of the wide verandah which ran 
round her unele’s house sat, or rather 
reclined, Mona Carstairs, one November 
afternoon. 

It was the beginning of the African 
summer; the sky was a perfect cloudless 
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azure, the heat so great that ‘Mona feli it 
even in her cool dress of white cambric. 

All around her spoke of prosperity. The 
honse was built on the top of a bill, and the 
view from the verandah was perfect ; and yet 
it was with a sigh that Miss Carstairs 
closed the book she had tried so hard to 
read, and gave herself to a reverie. 

Never had been fairy pictures so utterly 
mistaken as those she had drawn of her 
uncle and his surroundings. 

Reubén West was a splendid picture cf an 
English yeoman. - Ps : 

When the foreclosed, and his 
parents were turned from the farm they had 
leased for years, hé went out to the ny, 
because he could not bear to labour as a 
servant on the land where he had ruled asa 

He worked his way to Africa because he 
would not rob his parents of ever so little of 
the pittance that remained to him. 

He had been on an “up country ” 
farm as soon as he landed ; in a very short 
time found favour in his employer's eyes, 
and married his daughter; 

Mrs. West died at her boy's birth, and 
her husband had never looked at a woman's 
face with anything but apne hg ; 

He prospered apace, He spent much 0 
his leisure in reantivg, He chose for his 
friends grave, thoughtful men, and the 
result was that at sixty Reuben West was 
a power in his adopt, country. ; 

He had a keen intelligence, and innate 
courtesy of manner, a clear judgment, and a 
ready wit. 

nen all the years of his exile he had 
retained hisold dread of fashionable society, 
and yet there was no drawing-room in the 
colony whose mistress would not have felt 
honoured by his presence; and his grave, 
thonghtfal face, and snow-white hair gave 
him a yenerable appearance even beyond 
his years. | i 

lt was a very silent journey that the 
cousins performed from Cape Town to Spring 
Vale. Z : d 

The doctor buried himself in a medical 
book, and paid naptinatie hs Mo} — 

roviding in every way for her ort. 
. The e which met them at Spring 
Vale was a model of éase, and the horses 
went at a splendid pace; but even here 
Norman never troubled himself to talk. It 
was only as they passed through his 


‘father's gates that he roused himself to 


8a. avely,— 

if "4g you'll take to my father. He bas 
been very much pleased at the thought of 
your coming. is great wish has always 
been for a daughter.” 

“But he has. your wife?” suggested 
Mona, quite forgetting only her fancy had 
told her the doctor was a marrief man. She 


knew she had made a mistake by the sh adow 
that crossed his face, even before he said, 
coldly,— 


“You have been misinformed.” : 

Mr. West was waiting in the hall, and his 
kiss of welcome solved Mona's doubts at 
onee. 

He, at least, was glad to have her. One 
look at his face, and the girl was full of « 
deep content. It was almost as though her 
own father had come back to her. ‘ 

And the first impression was right. 
Reuben. West was uufeignedly glad of ‘be 
pretty, gentle girl, who soon learned tw 
make sunshine in his home. 

“You see, my dear,” he told her, when 
she had only been a few days at Spring 
Vale, “1 was delighted when your 0* 
schoolmistress wrote to me; but Norman 
made me put in that about my not liking 
fashionable young ladies. He declared be 
all English girls were stuek up and had his 
notions.’’ a 

“You don’t think me stuck-up, Unc'® 
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Renu?’ pleaded Mona, putting one soft 
cheek against vhe old gentleman's. ‘* Do 
you?” 

**T think you the dearest little girl in the 
world! How that aunt of yours could bear 
to part from you 1 can’t make out.” 

And, thas encouraged, Mona poured out 
her poor little 7. and Rauben West 
kissed her, and told her she was his own 
child henceforward, 

“‘] did not half like Miss Morris writing 
to you,”” confided Mona. ‘‘It seemed like 
asking you to have me.”’ 

The very remark Norman had made when 
he read the schoolmistress’s letter. 

* Well, my dear, I should have asked to 
have you long ago, had I known of your ex= 
istence! I didn’t keep up much correspond- 
ence with the old coantry, and when I did 
it was my sister Susan who answered my 
letters, and she was so augry aout your 
mother’s marriage she never mentioned her 
name after it."’ 

**T thought Aunt Susan came out to live 
with you?’”’ 

‘So she did, but she died before she 
reached Cape Town. My wife was an only 
child, and had ho relations left, so that 
you are actually the. only kinswoman 
Norman. has.’’ 

‘‘ And I think he'd be quite content with- 
out me,” retorted Mona. 
why does Dr. West detest me so?’’ 

“ Surely you might call him Norman.”’ 

“Then why does Norman detest me ?’’ 

It was characteristic of Reuben West that 
he never protested Mona was mistaken. 

‘“* My boy is not used to yonng ladies, and 
does.net know how to talk to them,’’ was 


his 4 

“*T believe he wishes J had never come.”’ 

“No. You are quite mistaken there, 
child; Norman is giad of anything that 
gives me pleasure.”’ 

And now time bad passed on to the 
November afternoon when Mona sat on the 
verandah with a strange, unsatisfied expres- 
sion, 

She had. been a wonth at Spring Vale, 
and knew everyone in the place. Her uncle 
petted her to her heart's content, tie ser- 
vants worshipped ber, the neighbours were 
kind and friendly ; in fact, the only person 
who seemed blind to’ her merits was her 
cousin Norman. 

The. doctor was the one drawback to 
Mona’s felicity; but, unfortunately, he 
was a considerable one. He had an exten- 
sive practice, but his home was with his 
father, and Mona saw him continually. 

They never advanced in the least to 
iati , bat were as cold and formal as at 
their first meeting. He never exprossed 
his disapproval of anything Miss Carstairs 
said or did, but he had a way of lifting his 
eyebrows oceasionaly, which perfectly 
exasperated Mona. 

He was the only person among her new 
surroundings who — her, and Mr. 
West’s adopted darling was not nearly so 
meek and patient under such a slight as 
ae Morris's pupil-teacher would have 

n a 


She had a kind and generous beart; so, 
seeing that the subject annoyed her uncle, 
after that one outburst she was careful not 
to mention Norman's indifference to him. 
She reserved her little thrusts, her cool 
stabs for the doctor when she saw him 
alone, and fully hoped Mr. West had for- 
gotten the grievance until, the night before 
we see her on the verandah, she 
chaneed to overhear a conversation between 
the father and son, which robbed her of her 
delusion, : 

“She is a dear little thing! '’ said Mr. 
West, evidently speaking of his niece, 

and the image of her mother.” 

** Just about as heartless,’’ returned the 


** Uncle Reuben, } 





doctor. ‘* I believe my aunt threw over he" 
whole family at her lover's bidding, and 
Miss Carstairs bids fair to emulate her.’ 

**I think you are very hard on the poor 
child, Norman.. What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Oh there was a young fellow on board 
she was carrying on with nicely. The 
captain himself told we they all thought it 
would be a match, and I’m sure it looked 
like it.”’ 

** Well ?”’ 

‘*The moment she was seen with me I 
suppose it dawned on people to tell her of 
your. wealth and position. My young lady 
sees at once a struggling artist is- no fit 
match for her, and sends him to the right- 
about.” 

“* How can yot tell? *’ 

** Well, I have seen men in love a few 
times,’’ said the doctor, coolly, “and jf 
ever a fellow was pretty far gone in the 
madness it was Mr. Noel. You know your- 
self she has never mentioned his name, and 
there can’t be anythihg between them, or 
he would write to her.’ 

“I don’t believe your cousin is heart- 
less,”’ said Mr. West, firmly. ‘‘ The man 
may have been trifling with her.’ 

“He was not a trifer. Besides, can’t 
you see she makes eyes at any fellow she 
meets ?”’ 

* That’s nonsense,’’ cried the old gentle- 
man, fairly vexed. ‘ She does the honours 
of my house very prettily, and is civil to all 
my guests; but if you call her manner 
flirting, my boy, you can't have seen much 
of that pastime.”’ 

‘* And I’m sure I don’t want to,” said 
the doctor, wearily. ‘‘ We'd better not 
talk of her, father. We shall never 
agree.”’ 

“J was so glad to have her,’’ said Mr. 
West, gently, ‘‘and you know, my boy, it 
will make no difference to you. Whenever 
you find a wife this house is ready for her, 
and | will find another home for me and my 
little Mona.”’ 

*] wish you wouldn’t harp on my marry- 
ing!’’ retorted Norman. ‘* You may live a 
hundred years, father, but you'll never see 
my wife.” 

“It seems a pity,’’ said Mr. West, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You are depriving yourself 
of a t deal of happiness.’’ 

*““ At any rate, ] know I'am not deceived. 
Iam not being accepted for my money.’’ 

** You think too much of money, my boy," 
said his father, sadly. 

‘**T often wish we had not a shilling in 
the world,’’ returned Norman. ‘'So you 
see, sir, so far_ from grudging my cousin a 
share of your. wealth, i am very much 
obliged*to her for lifting part of my burden 
off my shoulders.”’ 

And this was the conversation Mona 
found so difficult to understand. 

Until then she had honestly believed 
Norman West's coldness to her was the re- 
sult of avarice, that being rich-himself he 
any her a share of his father’s wealth, 

‘ow she could not believe this any longer. 
There was the ring of truth iv her cousin’s 
voice as he declared he wislred he had not 
a shilling. 

On the other charge Mona was quite easy. 
She knew that she had never ‘‘ dropped” 
Mr. Noel, that, so far from scorning him 
when she heard of her uncle’s fortune, they 
had parted as dear friends. 

She knew, too, that she had never 
‘* flirted ” in her life, if by flirting Norman 
meant trying to win an affection she did not 
intend to accept. Her cousin's taunts did 
not hurt her, because she felt they were 
false ; but two things did trouble her. Was 
Norman right, and had Mr. Noel really 
loved her? And why, oh! why, did her 
cousin say he should never marry ? 

Mona decided life would be a great deal 





pleasanter for her if a wife claimed all Dr. 
West's leisure. Perhaps, if she invited all 
the nicest girls in Spring Vale, and threw 
them in his way, he might change his mind. 
On the other point she was more doubtful. 

She liked Mr. Noel very much. From the 
moment of their first meeting she had felt 
perfectly at ease with him, but she knew 
she did not love him. 

Could it be love that had softened his 
voice whenever he spoke to her? Was it 
love that made him so eager for her pro- 
mise to claim his aid in any trouble? 

She was roused from her reverie by the 
noise of many footsteps, and looking over 
the verandah she saw two coloured ser- 
vants leading Dr. West’s horse, while her 
cousin himself followed slowly, leaning 
heavily on his partner’s arm. 

Mona was downstairs in a moment. How- 
ever much she might dislike Norman she 
had all a true woman’s sympathy for illness 
or trouble. 

She was in the hall before the little pro- 
cession arrived, and heard Dr. Beebie, the 
junior partner, a very quiet, studious young 
man, cry reassuringly,— 

** Don’t be alarmed, Miss Carstairs! He 
has had a bad fall from his horse, and his 
foot is sprained !’’ 

** Broken !’’ came 
lips. 

It was his only word, for the next moment 
he staggered heavily, and would have fallen 
had not the coloured servants, taking in the 
danger, left the horse to his own desires, 
and heiped Dr. Beebie to carry their young 
master into the dining-room and lay him on 
the sofa, where he neither moved nor spoke, 
much to Mona's concern. 

“Surely he’s not dead?’ she asked, 
anxiously. 

‘* Dead !|’’ exclaimed the junior partner. 
** Bless me, no! He's only fainted, but it 
might have been a bad business. What pos- 
sessed him to ride that horse so near the 
railway I can't think. She has a frightful 
temper, and always goes off into tantrums 
at the sight of a train.’’ 

Mona stood there white and scared. She 
did not like to go away, but she dreaded 
lest her consin should open his eyes and 
find her there. 

Fortunately, Dr. Beebie was a most com- 
monplace, practical young man. He rapidly 
decided Miss Carstairs would be a more 
efficient assistant than any of the servants, 
and so he coolly called her tu help him in 
his proceedings, sending her for what he 
required as calmly as though she had been 
an apprentice in his surgery. 

It was not very dreadful after ali. The 
ankle was hopelessly broken, but it was 
soon set, and the lower part of the leg put 
in splints. Dr. Beebie surveyed his work 
with great complacency. 

*Tt’ll be a beautiful. case,’’ he’ said, 
gravely, “and West is just the fellow to 
set people an example. He won’t go risk- 
ing the use of his foot for the rest of his life 
by walking about too soon. He'll show 
people how to bear accidents. I should 
think you’d better have a bed made up for 
him in the library, Miss Carstairs. It opens 
into this room, you see, and the servants 
can wheel him in and out to meals. The 
driver, Moses, is a very handy fellow. Wil 
send him np, and he’ll help the doctor to 
bed presently.’’ 

“Do you méan he will be 
asked Mona, seriously. 

“He won’t be able to put his foot to the 
ground under a month unless he is an 
idiot ; but as to being ‘ill’ he'll suffer 
nothing in himself, He can be carried to a 
sota when he’s tired of lying in bed, and 
West was always a great one for reading. 
He'll do well enough. If you want to pity 
anyone, Migs Carstairs, please let it be me | 
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I shall have all the sick people in the town 
on my hands, and as‘none of them have half 
the faith in me they have in my partner my 
life won’t be very easy. I doubt if I shall 
be able to sit down to a meal with my wife 


For though only a janior partner, and 
possessing not a penny of private means, 
Dr. Beebie had been married nine years. 
He had five children, and a little dumpling 
of a wife, who bored Mona excessively, 
and much bewildered that young lady to 
understand why Mrs. Beebie was the only 
woman in Spring Vale with whom her 
cousin Norman was on friendly terms. 

“TY really think,’ said Miss Carstairs, 
slowly, ‘* that before you speak so certainly 
of his recovery you ought to bring him too. 
ile’s been insensible ever since you brought 
him to me.’’ 

‘Oh! that was all the better while the 
foot was being set. Spared him a good 
deal of pain. We'll soon see to him 
now.”’ 

He applied restoratives, but Norman West 
‘was a long time in ‘* coming to,’’ and when 
he at last opened his eyes his words were 
strangely incoherent. , 

“Send her away!’ he said, irritably. 
** You know I have prayed never to see her 
face again.” 

Dr. Beebie looked at Mona, as though to 
enjoin her silence. Then he said, sooth- 
ingly ,— 

“It’s all right, old fellow! She’s far 
enough @way. I think you're dreaming!” 

Mona had retreated to a position behind 
the sofa, where the patient could not see 
her without turning his head. 

Norman seemed to recover himself by 
an effort. : 

**Is that you, Beebic? What's up ?”’ 

‘* Nothing worse than a broken-ankle, if 
7 keep quiet. Who did you take me 
or?”’ 


“T thought Clara was here. You see what 
an idiot pain makes of a man.”’ 

‘*She’s not here nor likely to he!” 
returned his partner. ‘* Now, West, I am 
going to leave you in your cousin's hands. 
PL! look in again to-night!” 

Left alone there came a long silenee 
between Mona and the invalid. At last he 
said, faintly ,— 

“Pray don't trouble yourself to stay 
here. I shall do very well! ”’ 

But his voice was so weak that Miss Car- 
stairs forgot her annoyance. 

@ Uf‘ I think you ought to have something to 
take !”’ she said, briskly. ‘* You know it is 
past five o’clock, and you were not in to 
lunch. Couldn’t you swallow some soup? ’’ 

**T might.” 

She rang and gave the order. When it 
was brought she arranged the tray- with 
deft fingers, and carried it to the sofa. 
Norman took all the soup, and looked at his 
cousin with puzzled eyes as she removed 
the basin. 

**¥ should never have thought you could 
do that!’’ 

* What?’ laconically. 

** Make one comfortable without a fuss,” 
he retured. ‘‘ Most women go into hysterics 
over accidents, if they care for the injured 
person, and ignore the affair altogether if 
they don’t.’’ 

‘*T never met any women like that,” said 
Mona, as she deftly turned the venetian 
blinds to keep out the sumer sunshine. 

‘*Don’t trouble to stay here,” said 
Norman. 

‘* Dr. Beebie said you were not to be left 
alone, and Uncle Reuben is out,” returned 
Mona, quickly. ‘'I will send in one of the 
servants if you prefer it, but I certainly 
shall not leave you alone.” 

‘* You must break it to my father gently,” 





said De. West, giving up the point of her 


saying. ‘The dear old man always works 
himself up into an agony if I am ill!”’ 

‘‘Tam sure you ought not to talk,” re- 
proved his nurse. 

‘* Tt won't hurt me. My foot feels on fire. 
There is nothing else the matter.’’ 

**So Dr. Beebie said. He seemed to pity 
himself a great deal more than you!"’ 

‘That is his way, to hide his feelings. 
He has one of the kindest hearts.’’ 

**T am sure you ought not to talk,’’ re- 
peated Mona. 

She thought he had obeyed her, for he 
relapsed into silence. And she believed him 
sleeping, but after a while he opened his 
eyes, alter gazing wildly round the room, 
eried, wildly,— 

** Clara, Clara!’’ 

Much alarmed, Mona was certainly at-a 
loss. She felt certain he was delirious, but 
could not bear to call in any of the servants 
to listen to his secrets thus unconsciously 
disclosed. She did not know who Clara was 
or what part she had filled in Norman's life, 
and so she just stood by his side, unwilling 
to leave him alone, and yet powerless ‘to 
help him. 

** Clara, Clara !”’ called the feverish voice, 
‘* where are you? Have you forsaken me ? 
My head is on fire, I tell you, and it is your 
work !”’ 

Very gently Mona laid her cool hand on 
his brow, which seemed to burn her flogers, 
then she whispered, softly,— 

** Clara is not here. Would you like her 
sent for2’? 

**T never want to sec heragain! Never, 
never! Oh, why do you look at me with 
her’eyes! Send heraway!’’ 

‘* She is miles away,’’ said Mona, repeat- 
ing Dr. Beebie’s words. ‘* You may be quite 
certain she is not coming back!”’ 

‘* She spoilt my life. I forgave her that, 
but she has killed my faith in women! I 
shall never believe in one again! Never, 
never!” 

Mona was feeling almost distraught. It 
was an untold relief to her when the door 
opened, and her uncle entered. He had met 
Dr. Beebie, and had heard from him of the 
accident, so the worst of her task was 
spared poor Mona. 

‘*L am so glad you have come,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘ He has been talking so wildly. I 
did not know what to do.”’ 

‘* Light-headed,’’ said Mr. West, sadly, 
** but that is not unusual with him! I never 
met anyone with such a tendency to fever, 
and the moment it attacks him he ‘is 
delirious | ’’ 

They stood together, uncle and niece, 
watching Norman’s fevered tossing. He did 
not speak connectedly again, only now and 
again, by bending overhim, the twd anxious 
watchers could catch the one word,— 

“* Claral’’ 

** Who was she ?’’ asked Mona. $ 

‘*The curse of his life,”’ answered Reuben 
West, bitterly. ‘*She was Kate Beebie's 
sister, but as unlike her as darkness from 
light. She and my boy were lovers, their 
wedding-day fixed; when she met some 
Englishmen at her aunt’s house in Cape 
Yown. One of them was a lord, and that 
girl would have sold her soul for a title. 

he slipped oat unknown to her friends, and 
married him at the Cathedral one morning. 
Then they went on board the steamer and 
sailed for England the same day.” 

* Until the ship stopped at Madeira, and 
an acquaintance of ours, who happened to 
be on board, cabled out the news, we knew 
nothing of it. Norman sought her fran- 
tically, believing she had met with some 
accident. When her treachery was known 
here it almost cost her sister's life, and it 
changed .my boy from a joyous light-hearted 

oung fellow to.the grave, studious man he 
8s now! 


Te tears stood in Mona's eyes. 

‘“And he hates all women!’’ she said, 
brokenly. ‘No wonder, after such a be- 
trayal!’" 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. CaRstarrs replied to Miss Morris's 
letter courteously enough, saying she was 
much obliged to that lady for taking her 
troublesome niece off her hands. Then in a 
postscript, as though a mere afterthoughi, 
she asked whether Miss Morris knew of any 
young lady of position needing a refincd 
home and fashionable society. 

Down. went the-corners of Miss Morris's 
mouth as she read these lines. 

‘Phen I was right, and she has been 
living beyond her income, and is in difficul- 
ties. Well, I'm sorry for her, but as to 
trustin, y girl I cared for to her tender 
mercies that’s quite a different thing. She 
had better secure a rich son-in-law as soon 
as possible. Why dosen't Sir Ronald come 
home to marry his cousin if they ‘ under- 
stand each other?’ ’’ 

That was what a great many other people 
were asking, the Miss Carstairs among the 
res 


t. 

“You know, mamma,” said Maude, the 
eldest of the trio, a haughty young woman 
of twenty five, ‘‘ Roland never said any- 
thing definite, and I really think it would 
be better to write to him and ask his inten- 
tions. Mary might have married Mr. 
Forteseue last year if she hadn't been so 
full of being ‘my lady.’ Bight hundred a 
year is not to be despised.” 

But unfortunately the rejected swain had 
gone elsewhere for consolation, and found it. 

The truth came sadly home to Mrs. Car- 
stairs. Her youngest girl had been ‘ out” 
three years. » Maude, the eldest, had seen 
seven seasons, and yet the only ghost of an 
offer either of them had received was the 
one she had allowed Mary to refuse because 
it came from someone “connected with 
trade.” 

‘* We can’t-go on like this much longer,” 
said the widow, with a groan. ‘I have 
spent every penny your father left me. 1! 
am in debt on every side, and have nothing 
in the world todepend upon but my pension, 
which is only four hundretl a-year.” | 

‘*Tt’s shameful!’ said Mary, groaning. 
“ Roland ought never to have deceived me.” 

‘* Are you sure you didn't deceive your- 
self ?’’ demanded Maude coldly. ‘'1 never 
noticed Roland paid you any particular 
attention. You were nearest to him in age, 
and so got paired off with him as children, 
bat I never heard of anything else.” 

‘* He said he must go away because it was 
dangerous to stay,’ said Mary, desperately, 
‘and he asked me always to think of him 


ac ol 

i t doesn’t imply he means to marry 
you,’’ retorted Maude. “I think you have 
behaved like a simpleton.”’ 

* Come, girls, quarrelling won’t mend 
matters,’’ said their mother, with a sigh. 
‘* Just tell me what is to be done?”’ 

“I shall write to Roland,” said Maude, 
slowly. 

**} don't think you are the proper per- 
son,’’ objected Mary. ‘* You were never 
his favourite.”’ 

* No, we squabbled continually, and so ho 
can’t think I am trying to cateh him,” said 
Miss Carstairs, with profound contempt for 
her sister. ‘I shall tell him mother's 
affairs are hopelessly entangled, and that as 
she has no son to help her she would be 
grateful if he could come and talk over 
things with her. But that if it is impossible 
for him to come to England it would be 4 
great convenience to us to have the use of 
Carstairs Place for a few months. 





‘*1 thought we had the use of it?’ ob- 
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jected Alice. “Didn't little Mona stay 
there ever so long ?” 

‘‘ We have the use of it so far that three 
rooms are keptaired in case we want them. 
Bat | don't mean that atall. If we go to 
Carstairs it must be with proper style, and 
power*to throw the whole house open and 
entertain.”’ 

“* But that would cost a lot.” 

* Roland, of course, would pay his own 
tradespeople, and I expect when ours heard 
we were living at the Place they would soon 

row less threatening. Why, our cousin 
fas ten thousand a yearif he has a penoy.”’ 

“Double that,’? put in Mrs. Carstairs. 
‘His mother was an heiress. Roland must 
have a princely income, and being the last 
male heir, everything is in his power.’’ 

“ Does that make any difference? ’’ 

“Yes, Your grandfather entailed the 
property on the eldest of his three sons, 
and his descendants, but failing a direct 
male heir the reigning baronet was to have 

wer to bequeath aE r er 4 as he chose. 
It isa burning shame! Asif Roland died 
childless you girls would be his natural 
heiresses.”’ ' 

“Hardly that,” said Maude, who was 
vory caiaies, ** for Mona's father was older 
than paps. . Bat it doesn’t matter, mamma. 
Roland is sure to marry. Eligible young 
men always do.”’ 

Tho letter was written and despatched 
early in January (it was the arrival of the 
Christmas bills that had roused Mrs. Car- 
stairs to the desperate condition of her 
affairs). It was sent to Sir Roland’s lawyer, 
who was supposed always to have tho 
baronet’s address, accompanied by a polite 
note, urging speed in despatching it. 

Mr. Tweedy answered by return of post. 
He had sent on Mrs. Carstairs’ letter, but 
he feared some time might elapse before a 
reply could arrive, as his client was out of 
Europe. 

‘That's vague,’ said Maude, as she 
tossed the note into the wastepaper basket. 
‘Really one would. think Roland was a 
criminal fiying from justice. He has been 
gone three years, and we have never had a 
pe ag address where we could write to 

im.’ 

Two days later Mr. Tweedy’s card was 
brought to the ladies as they sat at work. 
Mrs. Carstairs declared Sir Roland must 
have come home. Her daughters thought 
the pg brought a from him, 
but all felt that no light cause had made 
the lawyer leave his office, and come up to 
South Kensington in the busiest part of the 
morning. 

He was shown into them as they sat, for 
as not one of the girls would have heard of 
being exeluded from the audience, it seemed 


useless for him to be asked into another | 


room, ; 3 
It chanced that he had never met Mrs. 
Carstairs or her daughters. In fact, Roland 


had behaved rather strangely on cofaing of | 


age, and dismissing his. grandfather’s 
lawyer had confided the entire management 
of his affairs to Mr. Tweedy, of whom no 


one had heard anything except that his son’ 


had been Roland’s chum at college. 

The lawyer was a man of fifty turned, 
shrewd and clear-headed. He probably 
took in a great deal of the characters of his 
now acquaintance, for he wasted no time in 
idle small talk, but wentdirect to the pur- 
pose, 

‘*Lam sorry to say, madam, that I am the 
bearer of ilinews. I heard this morning of 


my client's death. Sir Ronald Carstairs died 
at Cape Town on the tenth of December, of 
typhus fever, and the information has just 
reached me !”’ 

The one thought in ali those minds was, 


dicd intestate, and if so, could Mona's 
claims ont-weigh theirs? 
‘*T had no idea Roland was in Africa,’ 
said his auntat last. ‘* What in the world 
took him there, away from all his kindred ?”’ 
**T rather fancy, poor fellow,’’ said the 
lawyer, feelingly, ‘‘ that his one object in 
leading a life of constant change was to 
prevent himself from forming any strong 
attachment, for under his painful circum- 
stances he felt marriage would be a sin!’’» 
Four pairs of eyes looked at Mr. Tweedy 
in bewilderment. 
** Painful circumstances ! 
twenty thousand a-year ! ”’ 
**And would have given every penny of 
it to have changed places with his meanest 
servant. Surely, Mrs. Carstairs, you must 
have heard of the family skeleton ?’’ 
“T know that Reginald Carstairs and his 
wife, Lady Adela, were grievously un- 
happy,” Said the widow in a puzzled tonc. 
“She was beautiful and high-born. She 
brought him a noble fortune, and loved him 
dearly. Why their marriage was a failure 
always bewildered me.”’ 
** She is dead now, and her son rests in 
peace, so it can hurt no one to speak the 
truth. Lady Adcla Carstairs dicd a raving 
lanatic. Her mother was insane, and slic 
had been subject to fits of dementia from a 
child. Sir Reginald did his utmost for his 
grandson. He guarding against his learn- 
ing even a hint of the fatal secret till he 
was of age. Then he caused the truth to 
be disclosed to him in a letter written by 
himself. In that letter, Mrs. Carstairs, 
your father-in-law urged his heir never to 
marry unless he felt absolutely certain he 
had not inherited his mother’s curse! ”’ 
*Ho did not inherit it,”’ said Mrs. Car- 
stairs, sharply. ‘* Roland had the sweetest 
temper.” 


Why, he had 


per. 
** But subject from childhood to fits of 
gloom, which amounted almost to melan- 
cholia, He saw the first physicians for 
mental disorders in London and Paris, and 
all said the same thing. He might live to a 
old age and never develope his 
mother's malady; but the seeds of it were 
dormant in his constitution, and any trou- 
ble or sudden shock would bring them into 
life... In my opinion, after listening to such 
a verdict, Sir Roland was right in-taking 
(as he did the day he heard it) a solemn 
oath that nothing woald induce him to 


r H Ag 
ey Bat to be ent off like that in the prime 
of his youth, it sounds terrible! ’’ objected 
Mrs. Carstuirs. 
** Better so than to live and become a 
lunatic. Believe me, madam, he thought 
so. The one wish of his heart was to die 
young.”’ 
*‘And he expected it?’ asked Mrs. Car- 
stairs. ‘J have often heard him speak as 
oo as though he never fanciod himself 
re) oe : 


‘*He did expect it!’ said-the lawyer, 
quietly, ‘' The day after he came of age he 


made a will (he was then travelling with my 
son) and sent it to me. It has been in my 
keeping oeyer since, and I never heard him 
express a wish to alter its (lisposition of 
his property; but the letter received this 
morning distinctly states that he madea 
second will at the commencement of his 
illness, which revokes the ono in my pos- 


on. 
** Who. 
He commands one 
of the steamers sailing between South- 
amiptori and the Cape. I believe your 
cousin had travelled on his ship more than 


onee. He writes of him with great feeling, 
and says that, as he hopes to be in England 





to whom had the dead man Jeft his wealth, 
or—and this was a terrible idea—had he 


ht of his letter, he would 


but intends to call on me with the will 
and other legal documents as soon as he 
reaches London,”’ 

**]T daresay he has prevailed on Roland to 
leave him everything,’’ said Mrs. Carstairs, 
spitefully. ‘Such a will made when the 
poor fellow was dying ought not to be 
allowed to stand.”’ 

“In that case one of your daughters 
would snffer,’’ said the lawyer, dryly, ‘* for 
she is his heiress.”’ 

**T thought you did not know the contents 
of the will,’’ said Maude, sharply. 

‘“*Nor dol. Captain Peters specially says 
he prefers not to enter into details; but 
then, as an afterthought, he adds that to 
saye any disappointment he thinks it best 
to state that Sir Roland's chief heiress is 
his cousin Mona. Which of you young 
ladies am I to congratulate ?’’ 
But, alas, neither of the three looked in a 
case for felicitation. If ever envy, hatred, 
and malice were stamped plainly; on girls’ 
faces, ail these were written on those of 
the Misses Carstairs. 


CHAPTER V. 

NORMAN Wes? did not die, though he was 
in a good deal more danger than his father 
had expected at first. He had led such an 
active, outdoor existence that the confine- 
ment had tried him terribly; and, besides 
the broken ankle, colonial fever seized on 
him and held him tightly in its cruel grip, 
so that for three or four weeks after that 
terrible November afternoon, Mr. West’s 
beautiful home was the abode of mourning 
and anxiety for his only son, tossed in all 
the wild delirium of fever, rarely being 
conscious all through that time, and only 
tranquil when in the stupor of exhaustion. 

In vain good Dr. Beebie declared Norman 
would pull through. In vain his cheery 
little wife told Mona, in confidence, she had 
seen him far worse at the time of her 
sister’s treachery. 

Mona and her uncle worked themselves 
into a terrible state of anxiety, until, as the 
doctor told them good-naturedly they were 
doing their best to make three invalids 
instead of one. 

Mona was head nurse—a rather peculiar 
arrangement, since in health the cousin’s 
had never been on cordial! terms, and all the 
feminine population of Spring Vale were 
dying to wait on the handsome doctor ; but 
from the moment of discovering his boy’s 
ravings were less violent when Mona's 
voice soothed him, Mr. West had installed 
his niece in supreme anthority, and she was 
too fond of the kind old man noi to do her 
utmost for hisson. It was entirely for her 
uncle’s sake, she told herself. Besides, the 
story of ‘‘Ciara’’ had softened her 
animosity against Norman. ‘After stifer- 
ing so cruelly through a woman's treachery 
he seemed to have earned a right to dis- 
parage the whole sex. 

In fact, Mona's thoughts of ‘‘ Clara’’ were 
harder than any she had cherished against 
her cousin, 

She had all the instincts of sick nurse, as, 
indeed, most true women have. Jb was 
quite impossible to go on hating anyone so 
completely at her merey. 

The old housekeeper, who had brought up 
Norman from babyhood, was a ready as- 
sistant; but even Mrs. Rolph admitted she 

could do nothing with her young master 
compared with his cousin, 

The crisis came at last, and Norman was 
pronounced on the road to recovery. The 
fever light died out of his eyes. Hisravings 
ceased, but he Was weak and helpless as a 
child, 

The first sign he gave of returning to him- 
self was that his manner to Mona entirely 
changed. From always fretting if she loft 





within a fortni 
prefer Soe tekter into business matters, 
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the room for an hour, and refusing to take 
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food from any other. hand, he ceased to 

botice ber absence, and seemed equally in- 

different to her presence. He never showed 

any pleasure in her little attentions. It was 

~ though he had gone back to his old dis- 
rust, 

Mona was divided in feeling on this 
sudden change. As a si 
recovering, she hailed it joyfully, but it hurt 
her to the quick to be scorned by one to 
whom, through so many anxious days and 
weeks, she had seemed absolutely indispens- 
able. Good old Reuben West, who saw how 
her colotr went and came in Norman’s 
presence, took an opportunity to apologize 
for his son's ingratitude; but it was Dr. 
Beebie who remonstrated with the patient 
himself. 

** Well, on the whole, West, I think you 
are the most ungracious fellow I ever had 
to do with, and I have seen a good many !” 
he said, one morning in December;-when 
Norman’s sofa had been wheeled on to the 
verandah for the first time, and he had 
answered some congratulatory remark of 
his cousin’s with something like a grunt, 
sending her away with a tear in her eye, 
that did not escape Dr. Beebie’s notice. 


** You'd be ungracious if you'd been laid | vi 
been giving him a good scolding. You 


by like a log for five weeks !’' was the quick 
reply, ‘' but really, Beebie, Ido know I have 
been an awful nuisance toe you, and. as soon 
a8 1 am fit to go about withont scaring the 
patients, I'll take them all off your hands, 

ran you shall have as long a holiday as you 
ike"? 

‘** As though I complained of sick people's 
conduct to me,’ said Dr. Beebie, sharply. 
‘* Besides, we are old friends and comrades, 
end I was bound to do my best for you; 
but you don’t owe your life to me, West, 
but I verily believe to your eensin’s 
nursing !’’ . 

** Rubbish ! ”’ 

‘Miss Carstairs has tended you as 
devotedly as though you had been her 
brother, and you treat her—well, consider- 
ably worse than if she was one of your 
father’s servants ! "’ 

‘I’m sure I wish she bad spared her 
trouble,'’ said Norman, wearily. ‘I don’t 
know that I care much about life!” 

** That is cowardly !”’ 

“Oh, of course, you can talk. You've 
me of the sweetest wives in the world, 
and—~—’’ 

** And she is sister of the falsest woman 
L ever knew,’” remarked the other doctor, 
coolly. ‘If that does not convince youall 
women are not heartless, because you 
happen to have stumbled across a bad 
specimen, { know nothing that will !’’ 

““} meet nothing but bad specimens.” 

** Pray, are you still fretting after Lady 
Mervyn ?’’ asked Beebie, who felt the time 
had come for plain-speaking. ‘I believe 
she coutemplates a divorce, so you might 
have a chanee of sueceeding the Karl | ”’ 

** Do you mean-to insult me? ” 

“By no means. Tt want to find ont as 
your doctor, and still more as your friend, 
what you are grizzling over, or what makes 
you so savage with us all,”’ 

“*T wouldn’t marry Lady Mervyn if she 
came to me a widow, and implored me on 
her beaded knees. I can’t think what 
makes you imagine I am fretting over her.”’ 

‘* Because you raved of hardly anything 
else while you were ill,”’ said his friend, 
dryly. ‘‘I can assure you, poor Miss Car- 
stairs must have grown quite weary of 
Clara's name!”’ 

‘* They are very much alike,’’ said Nor- 
man, dreamily. 

“Alike | No two women were more 
different. Clara was a, born coquette. Your 
cousin is just a simple, true-hearted girl. 
(m sure, Norman, you treat her shame- 
g@uly” 


that Norman was’ 


**T don'tlike her!”’ 

‘Why not? Snrely you can’t be jealous 
of her share of your father’s heart ? "’ 

“No. The old man enjoys her society 
‘intensely, but she is false as she is fair! 
Before ever she came to Spring Vale, 
Beebie, I understood that mach !’’ 

‘Indeed! Well, I think you were mis- 
taken. My wife is not often wrong, and 
she is quite in love with your cousin !"’ 

»** Doesn’t she see the resemblance to her 
sister ?”’ 
»* Of course not. No one does but you.”’ 

**] wish I had been a poor man,’’ said 
Norman, fretfally, ‘‘then I might have 
made something of my life. Now I shall 
never believe any woman accepted me for 
anything but_my wealth.’’ 

ona, did not come back to the verandah, 
In truth, Dr. Beebie met. her as she was 
leaving the house, told her she looked like 
a little ghost, and insisted on carrying her 
off to spend the rest of the day at his 
hovse. 

‘* Do you think Norman is going to have a 
relapse ?’’ asked Miss Carstairs, anxiously, 
as they drove off. ‘‘He seems to be very 
low this morning.”’ 

**Oonvalescents are often fretful. I’ve 


yield to his whims too much. He would be 
better if you sat upon him sometimes." 


sorry for him.’’ 

‘* My dear Miss Carstairs, you need not 
be. He'll be as strongas ever in a month.” 

** You know that is not what I mean. His 
heart is broken by her treachery.”’ 

** His heart is not broken in. the least, and 
he would vot marry Lady Mervyn if she 
were a widow to-morrow, The truth is, 
Miss Carstairs, he has grown almost morbid 
on the subject. He distrusts every woman 
because one jilted him. He wants a remedy 
I can’t give him.”’ 

** What is it, doctor? ”’ 

The doctor carefully avoided meeting 
Mona's eyes as he auswered,— 

“To fall desperately in love. Nothing 
else will cure him of his absurd fancies.”’ 

Mona spent the rest of the day at the 
Beebie'’s, and her cousin found the hours 
drag far more than usual. His father sat 
with him all the afternoon, and even volun- 
teered to read the paper. But his voice 
was monotonous, and the invalid stopped 
him. 

Mrs. Rolph came in for a share of his 
complaints. The tea was smoky, and she 
touched his injured foot when she removed 
the tray (both imaginary complaints). He 
furthermore refused to be wheeled indoors, 
and would not hear of going to bed at his 
usual time. 

** Well, I wish Miss Mona was here,’’ said 
the irate housekeeper, who, having been 
the invalid’s nurse from his babyhood, did 
not, seruple to speak her mind. ‘* She bears 
all your tantrams like an ange!, but I don’t 
mean ta. I'd sooner have to tend a sick 
bear than you.” * ced 

Norman smiled in spite of himself. 

*« Where is Mona, by the way ?”' 

‘Gone to Mrs. Beebie’s, and it’s time 
she did have a change somewhere, poor 


skin and bone nearly with your tantrums. 
And, really, Mr. Norman, what we're to do 
without Miss Mona when she goes I[ can't 
think. The master’s as mopy as possible 


she's married the house "Hi be as dull as 
ditch water, and yet she’s too bonny to be 
an old maid.’’ 

Norman declined to give an opinion on 
this point. He went off to bed at nine 
o’clock in. the worst possible humour, and 
even then Mona had not returned. 





Perhaps Dr. Beeble's adviee that the 


‘* But I don’t know how to—and I feel so\| again 


dear young lady, for you've worn her to. 


because he had his tea without her, Whep. 





~ 


atient should be judiciously thwarted « 
ittle influenced Miss Carstairs, for she 
grew rather lax in her attentions. She 
began to make her uncle her first care, as 
she had done before the accident, and either 
by accident or design for three whole days 
she was never entirely téte-d-téte with 
Norman, 

But Dr. West did not like the new ar- 
rangethent, and by having his sofa wheeled 
on the verandah an hour earlier than usual 
on the fourth morning, he came upon Mona 
feeding the canaries and singing almost as 
blithely as themselves. 

“Why do you never come near me?”’ Dr. 
West asked, rather sutkily, when the “boy” 
who pushed his sofa had retired. 

‘“« Well, té tell you the truth, I thought 
you had had rather an overdose of my 
society.” : 

“Do you know Beebie says you saved my 
life? ”’ 

‘He happens to be a great friend of 
mine, so you must.aliow for a little exag- 
gera: ass 

-**¥ don't believe you care a bit."’ 

‘*T do,” said Mona, slowly. ‘‘I think if 
anything had happened to youit would have 
broken your father’s heart.”’ 

‘* You could have consoled him." 

** Yon overrate my powers,’’ said Mona, 
cheerfully. ‘‘But as you are almost well 
we need not discuss that. Dr. Beebie 
says you will be as strong as ever in a 
month.” 

** He’s an idiot !”’ 

** You seem fond of that expression,’’ said 
Mona, coolly. ‘Do you know, Norman, 
when 1 first saw you on board the Grecian 
before I knew who you were, I told Mr. 
Noel you looked terribly bad-tempered—and 
1 rather think I was right.”’ 

**] wonder you like to mention his name.’’ 

‘Why 2. He was very kind to me,” 

‘* And you treated him shamefully.”’ 

fers opened her eyes. 

I don’t think he would say so, We were 
great friends. He had known my father long 
ago, and when we parted Mr. Noelmade me 
promise if ever | was in any trouble to write 
to him. It seems strange,’ she went on, 
dreamily, ‘‘ but though I had only seen him 
those three weeks I felt as though { had 
known him all my life.’’ 

Norman stared at her. 

“ You sound as if you meant it,’’ he guid, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ but perhaps you are only de- 
ceiving me. Can you look me in the face 
and say that -you were not engaged to 
Noel? ”’ 

‘Most certainly,’’ said Mona, quietly. 
© To begin with, he never wished to marry 
me, and to on with, I am old-fashioned 
and believe in love. I liked Mr, Noel ex- 
tremely. I trusted him as if he had been 
my brother, but I—-did not love him."’ 

Norman looked amazed. 

‘“I thought you were engaged, and that 
when you found owt my father’s wealth you 
thonght you might look higher, and so cast 
him off,”’ 

Mona had grown pale as death. 

**? shall. ask Uncle Reuben to pay my 
passage back to England,’’ she said, slowly. 
“and go to Miss Morris. 1 am stronger 
than I used to be, and perbaps she would Jet 
me be one of her teachers-again now. i 
can't stay in this honse.’’ 

a rer not? My father worships you.” 

* And you gradge me his every kindness. 
Yon think mea heartless coquette, who gavi 
up a good man’s love for the sake of being 
the protegée of rich relations. If I had cared 
for Mr. Noel——like that, and he had asked 
me, 1 should have married him if he had beeu 
as poor as a church mouse.’’ 

‘* You musn't go,’’ said Norman, passion- 


ately, “ My father could never spare you. 


I could not.’ 
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‘* You would be delighted to get rid of me, 
You hate me.” 

“tT have tried hard enough to,” he an- 
swered, “* and the result is that I love you 
hetter than anything in the world, Mona, 
if I shunned you it was because I knew my 
own danger. I have known for days that 
you were more precious to me than aught 
on earth.”’ 

‘* Dr. Beebie said nothing would cure you 
of your morbid fancies but falling in love. 
{ agree with him then,’’ said Mona, de- 
murely, ‘* but T object to the form in which 
you have taken the prescription.’’ 

‘* Mona!” | 

“We shonld be miserable ! ’’ said the girl, 
yravely, ‘* Your suspicions would make my 
life a torture.”’ 

“Do you believe I love you?” he de- 
manded, passionately. 

‘*] think it costs you too much to confess 
it for you to say it if it were not true.” 

* And do you hate mo?”’ 

** One does not hate one's cousins.”’ 

““That won't do! Mona, I will be an- 
:swered. I mean to know! Do you hate me?’’ 

“Not particularly,”’ 

‘*Then will you go a step farther, and try 
‘toloveme? Mona,” as he caught a strange 
look in her beautifal face, ‘‘ do you mean 
‘that you care already, that in trying to 
‘save my worthless life you have grown to 
jlike me?” ee: 4 

Mona’s face was hidden, but Dr. West 
»persisted in his question. 

*T could not elp it,”’ she said at last, 
‘blushing crimson. ‘I was so sorry for you, 
‘and so angry with that ‘Clara!’ ’ 

**] have forgiven Clara weeks ago! If 
‘you were angry with her, Mona, you must 
not follow her example by trying to make: 
me miserable !’’ y 

** T want you to be happy!’’ 

‘““And I can’t be happy. without you! 
Mona, I have treated you like a brute, but 
i love you dearly!’ 

I believe love often begins with a little 
aversion,” said Mona, gravely. ‘* Perhaps, 
in your ease, it will also end with it!”’ 

“Mona!” 

“You mast never speak of this again! ’’ 

** But why not ?”’ 

** Beeause it is impossible! ’’ 

“ You confess you love me?’’ he pro- 
ttosted. 

“Jaw afraid I do; but there is a great 
harrier between us. You are rich, T am 
peneiless. You are the most doubting mau 
1 ever heard of ; and, if 1 merried you, in 
a few weeks you would persuade yourself 
your fortune had bought me! Lhad rather 
not risk it, Cousin Norman !’’ 

“* Mona! "’ ; 

“*Tean't help it!’’ said the girl, decid- 
edly. “If you began to doubt me after I 

was your wife you would break my heart, 
and sot won't give you theehance of saying 
1 married yon for your money !"’ : 

The servant interrupted their téte-d-téte 
+y bringing Mona a card. 

‘Captain Peters!’ she exclaimed. 
knew the Grecian was in Table Bay. Uow 

very kind of him to come, especially as they 
sait to-morrow 1’ 

But it was no call of mere friendship. 
Captain Peters had been summoned the day 
before, when his ship reached Table Bay, 
to the death-bed of Mr. Noel, otherwise Sir 
Roland Noel Carstairs. ; 

He had received his dying wishes, and 
taken charge of his last will. . 

By some mistake another vessel had been 
“‘ put on?’ instead of the Grecian for the 
“next vo and so her captain had a fort- 
night of comparative freedom, aud the first 
use he made of it was to come to Spring 
Vale, and tell Mona of the wondrous change 


1 
provision for his servants. 

Tweedy had carried to her cousins, ovly 
there was an addition they would never 
would never know. 


free to marry he would have begged you to 


eft her everything he had, save a small 


It was much the same story as) Mr. 


** T believe that had the poor fellow felt 


be his wife,’’ said Captain Peters, kindly, 
“and this much I may tell you, he loved 
you with all his heart and strength. Your 
name was the last on his lips! "’ 
**Oh! why did he not teli me he was my 
cousin ?"’ 
“Poor fellow! He thonght it easier to 
keep his oath if he never used his title. 
For the same reason he never betrayed his 
Ith, Most people thought him a needy 
artist.’’ 
‘*tknow. My cousin, Dr. West, did.” 
‘*Ah!’’ Captain Peters was not blind 
to the crimson blush on the girl’s face. 
** He’s a fine fellow. Don’t you think so? 
And so he fancied. poor Noel was a strug- 
gling artist. Perhaps he went a little 
further, and thought you were lovers. Do 
‘Ps know, Miss Carstairs, every one on 
rd saw the poor fellow’s devotion to 

you? Had you been one whit less simple 
and. unconscious you must have seen it for 
yourself.” 
Mona’s eyes were full of tears. 
“Uncle is ont,’’ she said, gently; ‘* but 
my cousin is on the verandah. He would 
like to see you!”’ 
Captain Peters followed her through the 
glass doors, and took a seat at the invalid’s 
side. The sailor had seen guite enough to 

ess at the romance going on at Spring 
ale, s0 when Mona had vanished he was 
not disappointed at the question,— 
“What have you been saying to her? 
She was crying! ”’ 

ai | xed caine to tell her of a noble heart 
whg died blessing her, and to tell her that 
her sweet, girlish faith and friendship 
had brought a little brightness into a 
sorely-burdened life! ’’ 

“You mean Noel! I always said he cared 
for her. Why didn't he tell her so? ”’ 
The captain explained, but—perhaps from 
design—forgot to add that Miss Carstairs 
was Sir iowlands sole heiress. Presently, 
when Mr. West had come in and takon the 
visitor to see the garden, Mona came softly 
back. 

“is was a more unselfish love than 

mine,’’ said Norman, gravely. ‘* Dear,” 
taking her hand, tenderly, ‘‘don’t yon 
think you can trust me? If not I believe 
i shall have to petition the dear old man to 
leave all his money-bags to someone else. 
Lean do without riches, but I cannot give 
up Mona!” 

**] don’t think you will have to try,” said 
Mona, softly. ‘‘ sincel know how Roland 
thought of meI feel brave. Norman, if you 
wish it still f will risk even your faneying 
that 1 have arcepted you for, your 
money 1’’ ” r 


= 


* + aA ”n 

When Norman West heard the truth, and 
knew that Mona had been eonseious.of her 
wealth when she gave him her promise, he 
declared he had been takenin, and that she 
would be doubting him now; but Mona 
said, gravely, she did not care for money, 
but she was glad he could never suspect 
her of mereenary thoughts. 

“Iiem!” said Dr. Beebie, when he had 
heard of the engagement, ‘it's the best 
news you could have told me, but you had 
got. things to a pretty deadlock, young 
people! Please remember twenty thousand 


a-year does not always come to young 
ladies whoare afraid to accept a rich suitor 
because 


he has more money than them- 


Reuben West was delighted, and urged a 
speedy wedding, but Mona wished to wait 
until Rolynd’s grave was not so freshly 
made. And thus it came about that 
the marriage was delayed till March, 
and then the bridal pair went to England 
for their honeymoon, to inspect the glories 
of Carstair’s Place and to make a provision 
for Mona's aunt and cousins. 

Norman called this provision ‘‘ coals of 
fire,”’ but in his heart he was proud that 
his wife’s first use of her prosperity should 
be to benefit the relations who had shown 
her so little kindness. An annuity of five 
hundred pounds was settled on “ Aunt 
Mary,’’ and a portion of five thousand 
pounds promised to each of her daughters 
when they married (those three portions are 
still unclaimed). 

The pleasantest visit of all) was paid to 
St. Ronan’s. Fortunately Easter fell late, 
and the school was still enjoying holidays, 
so that there was nothing indecorous in the 
presence of the bridal pair. 

** Wonders will never cease,’’ said Miss 
Morris, as she kissed her ex-pupil teacher. 
‘* Why, Dr. West, what stwange changes 
happen! It is nota year since I went to 
Petherton place to tell Mrs. Carstairs of 
Mona’s failure, and listened to her com- 
plaints at being burdened with a poor re- 
lation ! ’” ! 

{THE END.| 








Whom we first love, you know, we seldom 
wed, 

Time rules us all. And life, indeed is not 

The thing we planned it out ere hope was 
dead ; 

And then we women cannot choose our 
lot. 


Sas must be borne that it is hard to bear ; 
Much given away that were bweet to 


keep, 
God help us all! who need, indeed, His 
care, 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves His 
sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 
Upon my knee his carliest infant prayer, 
He has his father’s eager eyes, | know, 
And, they say, too, his mother’s sunny 
hair. 


Bat when he sleeps and smiles upon my 
knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and 
£0, 
1 think of one (Heaven help and pity me !) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, jong 
ago. . 
Who might have been--ah, what I dare not 
think | 
We all ar 
best, 
God help us to do our duty, and not shrink, 
And trust in Heaven humbly tor the rest 


’ 


changed : God judges for ns 


tut blame us women not, if some appear 
Too gold at times, and some too gay and 
light, 
Some griefs guaw deep, some woes are hard 
to bear; 
Who knows the past, and who can judge 
us right ? 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have 
heeny , 
And not by. what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child —he sleeps and smiles 
between 


These thoughts and me. In heaven we 








in her fortunes, sinee the dead man had 


selves.” 





hall know all. 
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Guy Forrester’s Secret. 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Authot of “Ivy’s Perm,” ‘ Douiuy’s Legacy,” “ Dororay’s Heartacue,’’ &c, 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Guy Forrester. has been disappointed in love 
through his uncle, Lord Munro, having married 
when everyone thought that Guy was the only heir 
to the title and estates. This double disappointment 

es Guy reckless, and he is on the point of put- 
ing an end to his life when a good ange), in the 
petton of Mr. Smith, comes to his assistance. Mr 
mith makes one stipulation to which Guy agrees, 
and shortly afterwards Guy leaves Finglead to start 
fe afresh in some distant land. The woman who is 
Hi ce tang wy for Guy's misfortunes married a 
Mr. Jenkins, but the end of the first chapters finds 
her a penniless widow. Jabez Smith is dead, and 
Guy returns to England to find that the whole of his 
fortune has been left to him on the understanding 
that he looks after Mr Smith's dear pate: 
and makes herhappy. Anastasia Smith resents being 
handed over to a nan as if she were a parcel or port- 
manteau, and steadfastly refuses io allow Guy to 
assist her in any way. © fates in their courses, 
however, are brin: these two peoplg unwittingly 
together, and the next chapters will reveal the real 
identity of Poppie, to whom Guy rendered so useful 
& service when they both found themselves locked 
in the cemetery. 





CHAPTER VI. 


YY MUNRO felt a weight lifted 

from her heart when Sir Ira 

Vernon placed her little daugh- 

ter in her arms; but though 

Dollie was her only child she 

was not a selfish mother, and so soon as she 

had discovered her little girl was uninjured 
her thoughts flew to Poppie. 

‘Where is Miss Smith? Oh! surely, Sir 
Ira, she went with Dollie ?’’ 

‘* Aa young lady was there,’’ said Sir 
Ira, simply; ‘‘ but she looked a mere 
child."’ 

Lady Munro smiled. 

«* Yes, she always does look about seven- 
teen. But, tell me, was she hurt?’”’ 

‘* Forrester stayed with her; he thought 
she had fainted. You see, her arms were 
cramped with holding the child, and she 
had taken off her furs to wrap her in.”’ 

The countess hurried-away to order firés, 
hot water, and such-like appliances. 

Meanwhile, fra Vernon felt, with a strange 
pang at his heart, he would gladly have 
changed places with Guy Forrester, and 
stayed out in the raw coldness of the 
November night, if by so doing he could 
have ministered to thé comfort of pretty, 
bright-haired Poppic. 

Mr. Forrester was puzzled when the dark 
eyes closed, and Poppie relapsed into un- 
consciousness ; but he never imagined the 
revelation of his own identity could have 
brought on a second swoon. 

He bent over the girl, tenderly chafed her 
ice-cold hands in his, poured a few drops of 
stimulant from a pocket flask between her 
clenched teeth, and succeeded so well that 
at last, with a fluttering sigh, the spirit 
came back to its prison house. 

Poppie half raised her head, and bent her 
beautiful eyes on his face with a strange 
dumb pathos. 

** You won't tell anyone ?”’ 

Utterly bewildered as to what it was he 
must keep so seeret Guy tried to reassure 
by promises that he would do nothing with- 
out ber consent. : 

‘You will never have that.’ said the girl, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ never while I live!” 

Then the fire faded out of her eyes, and to 
his dismay they filled with tears. 

“ Everything is very miserable,’ said 
Poppie, decidedly. ‘* Why don’t you leave 
me here to die? It would be much better.” 

‘* Because I decidedly object to assist in 
murdering you. Have you forgotten our 
first meeting, Poppie ? ” 





. For a moment her face brightened. 
| ** Where was it? ’’ 

“Then, you have forgotten! It was in a 
lonely cemetery not three weeks ago.”’ 

The half smile was a whole one now. 
Poppie looked like a creature relieved from 
an awful dread. She gave asigh of relief. 

“JT remember all about it now. I’m 
afraid you thought me very rude and un- 
grateful?’’ 

*- 1 could not expect you to remember.”’ 

** But I did,”’ ruefully. ‘* Why, Mr. For- 
rester, when I told my friend about it she 
was horrified. She gaveup all hopes of me 
upon the spot. She said I should never 
make a strong-minded woman.” 

‘Would a strong-minded woman have 
spent the night in a cemetery, then ?”’ 

‘* No,” said Poppie, wickedly ; ‘‘ but hav- 
ing once made use of you to escape from 
her prison she would have declined your 
further society. I explained we both wished 
to go to the railway-station, and there was 
but one rowd. 1 thought that an unanswer- 
able reason.’’ 

** And wasn’t it?” 

‘No. She said I might have walked on 
one side of the way and you on the other.”’ 

**} fancy I should have declined. But 1 
must not keep you here in the damp and 
cold, Iam sure Lady Munro must be very 
anxious about you.”’ 

Poppie replied, 

**] expect she willsend me away.” 

** Send you away !”’ 

** And IT shall quite deserve it. You see, 
Mr. Forrester, she trusted me with -the 
most precious thing she had—Dollie—and I 
have neglected her,”’ 

‘* Dollie is safe enough, and unless my 
aunt is a much crueller woman tifan she 


ooks you are quite mistaken in your fears. 


But,” here his voice softened ‘st#angely, 
‘*don’t go wandering about like a little 
stray sheep again, for I might not always 
be here to come to the rescue.”’ 

“ T think that is just what-I am,"’ 

** Meaning what? ”’ 

**A little stray sheep. You know there is 
always a black sheep in every fainily. Well, 
Lam the one in ours,”’ 

** Oh, nonsense! Now, Iam not going to 
let you catch your death by moralising in 
the cold. You must get up and come 
home.” 

** But I can’t.” 

** You must,” coaxingly. ‘1 assure you 
Lady Munro will not be angry with you.” 

“It is not that; but I can’t get up—my 
feet feel all still and cramped.’’ 

With the utmost gentleness Guy raised 
her to a standing posture; but he saw at 
onee she was quite right. She could not 
move either foot, an€ the attempt to do so 
brought, on a moan of pain which wrung 
Guy’s very heart. 

‘You must let me earry you,’’ he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ then we shall soon be at the 
Castie.”’ 

** Oh, I couldn’t!”’ 

** Nonsense | We aré close to the entrance 
to the woods. It is no distance.’ 

‘* Bat Iam so heavy.” 

‘*T don’t believe it. Now, give in, like a 
good child, You can't walk, and I am cer- 
ar not .going to leave you here all 
night.”’ 

**T should do very well.’ 

**7 decline to make the experiment. Ido 
believe you are afraid I shall drop you.” 

**T am not,’’ indignantly. 

‘‘Then you are thinking of your friend— 





‘Stacy’ don’t you cali her?—and how 
awfully she would disapprove of your ac- 
bs fay my aid; bat, you seo, she need 
never know of it, and, if she did—as you 
say, she gave up all hopes of you after our 
meeting in the cemetery—she can’t be very 
much surprised.’’ 

He did not wait for a reply. Gathering 
the small fi in his arms he raised his 
burden carefully, and set out on his walk. 

Poppie’s brain was a perfect chaos ; but 
perhaps the two prevalent,thoughts were 
surprise at the strange chance which 
brought Guy Forrester a second time to her 
assistance, and a ‘wonder what Stacy 
would say could her strong-minded eyes 
possibly be secandalised by the spectacle of 
Poppie’s mode of progress. 

** It seems just as though I did itvon pur- 
pose,’’ she said at last, gravely. 

** Did what ?’’ 

“Got into scrapes for you to get me 
out.”’ 
“*} will aequit you of all such intention, 
a8 faras-I am concerned ; but I do think— 
and [ believe I said so before—you don't 
take half enough care of yourself. Perhaps 
when you grow older——’’ 

**Oh, don't! ’’ interrupted Poppie, pa~- 
thetically. ‘‘ Please don't talk of my grow- 
ing old. I can’t bear to think of it.’’ 

**] didn't mean old. I was only going to 
say when you were quite grown up——”’ 

**T haven't grown an inch for years,”’ 

** Oh, child, what a reasoner you ard! ’” 

** And I am not a child! ’’ 

** How old are you?"’ 

But Poppie evaded the question. 

**Lam younger than you.’’ 

“ T should rather think so! I am within 
a month of thirty-three.”’ 

“So Lady Munro said. She was telling 
me about you yesterday.” 

‘* What did she tell you ?’’ 

Poppie felt she had made a mistake. 

** Only what everyone knows. That you 
had just come back from Maryland, and she 
hoped you would settle in England.” 

** Only that?” 

Silence. 

‘* Did she tell you what happened before 
I went to Maryland ? ”’ 

‘She said you had had a great deal of 
trouble, and she hoped you would bo hap- 
pier now. She has a plan to make you so,”’ 
went on Poppie, forgetting the said plan was 
her own suggestion rather than Lady 
Munro's. 

Guy looked at the fair face so near his 
own half curiously. 

“T understand. She has told you about 
Mrs. Jenkins.”’ 

“ Yes.’’ & 

Well? ’’ ; 

* Of course | was very sorry for you.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

.* But I said as Mr. Jenkins wasdead——”’ 

“ Don’t!” said Guy, sharply. ‘Child, 
take my advice, and steer clear of match- 
making ; it is the most cruel pastime any 
human creature can indulge in.” 

“Ts it!” 

** You will find it out some day, when your 
friends make little plans for you.” 

“They won't,’ said Poppie, indignantly, 
“Why, I have no intimate friends, but 
Stacy, and she despises all women who 
marry. She says it’s a sign of weakuess.”’ 

Poppie did not speak again. The pretty 
head leant wearily on Guy Forresters 
shoulder, and he felt, rather than saw the 
eyes were closed. 

He hurried on, reproaching himself for 
tiring her with conversation. “ 
‘‘1t is the strangest thing J ever knew, 
he muttered to himself. ‘‘I have eluded 
ali the dear old chief's plans for my subjec- 
tion ; I have steered safely through all ihe 
mazes of colonial society, and I haven't 
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KNEELING ON THE OAKEN FLOOR, HER FACE BURIED IN HER HANDS,......... WAS A SLENDER FEMALE FORM, 


been a week in England before I meet. this 
child. Then she disappears, and as I don’t 
even know her surname [ imagine it only a 
passing episode. When coming to my uncle’s 
—the house he says is to be my home—lI find 
her installed there as one of the family. It 
must be- fate. Well, so long as she never 
guesses 1 admire her, 1 don't see why we 
should not be friends. She herself does not 
believe in love, so she is not likely to 
divine my secret.’’ - 

The reverie lasted till they were at the 
Castle steps. Lady Munro and the family 
doctor were in the hall, and under their 
auspices Poppie was carried upstairs, and 
the rest of the party sat down to the long 
neglected dinner, which the sorely-tried 
cook had been endeavouring to keep -pre- 
sentable for the last two hours. 

The Countess returned before they had 
finished the fish, and said Poppie was in bed. 
The doctor had given her a composing 
fraught, and promised to call the first 
thing in the morning. 

‘*} am glad he does not think it serions,"’ 
said the Karl, warmly. ** She is such a pretty 
child she ereeps into one's heart.” 

‘Has she been with you long ?’’ asked 
Sir lra, with a great deal more interest than 
Guy thought necessary. 

He listened anxiously for the answer, 
thongh he knew already what it would be. 

“ Barely a fortnight. My lady came to the 
conclusion Dollie must have a governess, 
and we advertised in the Times, We chddse 
Miss Smith for a most romantic reason. 
Her letter had a deep black border, and my 
wife would believe anyone who had lost 
someone near and dear to them must be 
nice. Imust say it has turned out success- 


fully; but we were all relieved when we: 


saw Miss Smith, Her references praised 





her learning with such profound respect 
we rather expected to see a sallow, spec- 
tacled young person, with a contempt for 


anything beyond the ologies and sciences | 


taught at Girton.”’ 

** Is Miss Smith a Girton Girl? ” 

“She is. I think myself she is a very 
pretty specimen of a ‘ sweet girl graduate,’ 
but 1 own one would never suspect from 
her manners and conversation that she was 
such « thorough bluc stocking.” 

** How old is she ?”’ 


‘I never asked hey,’’ said the countess, | 


frankly.. ‘‘I don't see why an educated 
lady should be expected to answer such 
persomal questions. 1 heard she had been 
at Girton, and had sinee been six months 
with Mrs. Disney, who recommended her 
tome. The Disneys of Oldney are a grand 
old family, and I felt I could trast such an 
introduction. 
in the highest terms, but said she did not 
understand boys. Asthat had no impor- 
tance to me I engaged her on the spot. I 
confess,’’ and here my lady smiled, ‘‘I do 
not think she could keep great boys in 
order, andas Mrs.Disney has sons of ten and 
twelve in the school-room I quite under- 
stood her parting with Poppie, and for our 
sakes Iam very glad she did.’’ 

Guy felt bewildered, According to his 
aunt’s account his “ child’’ friend must be 
at least twenty-two, and to his mind ghe 
scemed sixteen. 

Then he was convinced Poppie was a 
truth-speaker, and ho had certainly under- 
stood her that Ardmore was her first situa- 
tion. He had believed until her father died, 
she had never left her home. 


was a most puzzling little person. 
Lady Munro left the gentlemen over their 


wine, and went upstairs to the two res- 
[peers ones, Her husband turned to the 


| young men almost as soon as she was gone. 


**] think it fortunate you should both 
| have returned now;in a few months the 
genera) election will be upon us. For 
years a Vernon or a Forrester has sat for 
Ardmore. Now which of you two will con- 
test the seat?’”’ 

‘Who holds it now?’”’ 
gravely. 

‘*A nominee of your Father’s, a certain 
Clevedon, a very good fellow! but he’s 
growing old, and wants to retire to private 
life. Vhe Radicals are to bring forward a 
‘ working-man’ candidate, and Cleveland 
would fight him tooth and nail, but he told 
me himself he would gladly retire if anyone 
of staunch conservative views would come 


asked Sir Ira. 





Mrs. Disney praised_Poppie | 


forward.’’ 

‘J am Conservative to the backbone,” 
said Ira, quickly ‘‘ and I should like to bo 
in Parliament ; but Vorrester is a good five 
years my senior, oud has double the ex- 
perience of life. If he’ll stand for the old 
borough [ll throw whatever interest I may 
have on to his side with heart and will, and 
take my chance of a vacancy later on.”’ 

Lord Munro looked attentively at his heir 
for amoment. Guy seemed tempted by the 
proposal ; then he answered firmiy,— 

** J should like it of ali things ; but there 
are reasons which preveut my aspiring to a 
scatin Parliament.”’ 

** What reasons ? ”’ 

“« Private ones, uhele. Be assured I appre- 
ciate Vernon’s generosity; but we will re- 





| sure his return. 
Taken altogether he decided Miss Smith 


verse ourroles. I will do my ufmost to en- 
Then when { resume my 
wanderings I need not think of Ardmore as 
represented by a Radical, and shall feel 


| that, however foolish 1 may have been to 
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my own prospects, I have done no injury to | 
to my native place." 

Vernon looked perplexed, and yet glad- 
Jt was clear he bad a great ambition to 
tack the letters M.P. after his name. All 
reply was spared him, for Lord Munro broke 
in eagerly,— 

“You don’t mean Guy, you are to 
desert me again ?” one 

**T don't know, my lord.” 

“TI can’t have it; it is too hard on me. 
You are as surely my heir as though you 
were born my son. Why must you scour the 
face of the earth like Cain, instead of 
settling down as a Christian ?”’ 

**My dear uncle, I don't think I have 
scoured the face of the earth, sinee all the 
years of my absence have been spent on one 
small group of islands ; and I don't feel in 
tho least like Cain, but I doubt very much 
if it is in me to settle down and lead the 
quiet domestic life of an English country 
gentleman.” 

“Phen lead the life of Fy student. Devote 
yourself to your writing. 

*“*T will stay in England if I can,’’ said 
Gay, slowly; ‘‘but I am not entirely my 
own master. It is very probable I may 
apply for another colonia! appointment. A 
— seven years abroad would do me no 

larm ”’ 

** Don’t you know you are injuring your 
neighbours, Forrester ?’’ put in young Ira, 
lightly. ‘‘ My sister was always telling me 
it was a duty to come home and marry ; but 
it was far plainer duty for you. If I am re- 
garded as a reprobate for staying away so 
long, I should think you were held up to 
general execration.”’ 

‘Is it money?’’ asked the earl hope- 
lessly. ** You'll excuse my speaking before 
an old friend like Vernon ; but surely, lad, 
you know my purse is yours ?”’ 

** Vernon will think you far better to me 
than I deserve; but, unele, I need no 
pecuniary assistance, Do you remember 
what they used to call me as a boy?”’ 

“* Fortunate Forrester.’’ 

** Well, I think the old title has become 
appropriate once more. From the moment I 
went to Maryland everything 1 touched 
seemed to succeed. I invested a good sum 
—seven thousand, I fancy—in gold shares, 
whose value increased tenfold. Then my 
jwoks took people's fancy; and lastly, just 
«s i was coming home, a man | hardly knew 
siicd and left me his residuary legatec. 
When I came to look into his affairs | found 
iy meant property to over two hundred and 
tiity thousand.”’ 

He carefully mentioned only half Jabez 
mith’s possessions. The other share he re- 
xarded as his only in name, and really held 
in trust for his troublesome and perplexing 
« ard—Anastasia. 

Lord Munro stared. 

‘* My dear boy, do you mean it?’’ 

**T believe so. It took me a long time to 
penlise it, Fordred Brothers, of the Temple, 
iwanaged my poor friends affairs, and they 
aesure me the amount is even above the 

ure ] named. There is a quaint old- 
| shioned house near London, and furniture 
: nd plate.’ 

‘*} had no idea you had any very wealthy 
iviends, Guy. Who was it?’’ 

‘*A lawyer I once employed. He knew 
the history of my engagement to the present 
Mrs. Jenkins, and—I faney—-pitied me.” 

‘His pity was worth baving,’’ said Ira, 
suecinetly. ‘* Why, Forrester, you must be 
the richest man in ithe county! It's simply 

vsurd for you to talk of taking a colonial 
« ppointment.’’ 

‘** Of course it is,'’ acquiesced the eark 
“My dear Gay, you mast find a nice wife, 
wd settle down near us.’’ 





Guy threw . his hands, 
** You know Sir Joshua, uncie?’’ 
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**Intimately.’”’ 


* Then you can form some idea of his per- 
severance and energy.”’ 

‘*The most obstinate man I ever met. I 
don't believe. he ever failed in anything he 
had at heart.”’ 

‘Well, for the seven years I lived with 
him he was good enough to employ ali his 
energy and resolution, strengthened by his 
wife’s pens and tact, to find me a 

rtner for life, and he failed. 1 persuaded 


him at last to believe the truth that 


Tam not a marrying man. It would make 
my wet at Ardmore a far pleasanter one if 
I co induce you and Lady Munro to 
adopt: this view of my ¢haracter from the 
first.’ 

The Karl proposed an adjournment to the 
drawi m, and.sammoned Yernon to a 
match at sheet bat Ira soon found oa 
game was only a pretence for securing a 
téte-d-téte, pot discussing Guy's singular 
conduct, 

** Do you think he’s mad, Ira?’’ asked the 
old nobleman, with no little anxiety. 
** You've known our family all your life, and 
you'll take my word for it there never was 
a case of insanity in it ; but, upon my word, 
I begin to think the sun ont yonder (which 
meant Maryland) must have touched the 
boy’s head.’’ 

**T shouldn't think so, Lord Munro. You 
would have heard if Forrester had had a 
sunstroke ; besides, hé really seems to me 
perfectly sane and collected.”’ : 

* Bat with that enormoas fortune to talk 
of going abroad | ”’ 

He’s restless, that’s all.’’ 

** And to refuse to think of marrying !’’ 

‘lam pot surprised at that,'’ returned 
Ira, thoughtfully. ‘TI was only a lad at 
the time Mrs. Jenkins jilted him, but I have 
always heard his devotion for her was 
something wonderful. You see, he was 
live-and-twenty then, and she was his first 
love. He was hit hard, and J don’t suppose 
he has ever got over it.’’ 

“What do you think of the boys?’’ was 
Lord Munro’s te a0 tohis wife when their 
guests had left them. 

The countess herself, comparatively 
young, must have been amused to hear this 
term applied to men of seven-and-twenty 
and thirty-three ; but she showed no mirth, 
but answered simply,—- 

“Tam delighted with Mr Forrester.” 

‘“Guy! We is your nephew, romember ; 
and, Ira, he’s a fine fetlow, isn’t he?” 

**J—-I don’t know.”’ 

**My dear child,” said her hasband, 
hastily, ** you must know. He is the son of 
my oldest friend, and comes of the finest 
stock in the west; he’s the handsomest 
young fellow you'd meetin a day’s journey, 
has plenty of brains, and never did a dis- 
honourable action in his life. You must 
admire him.’ 

J daresay 1 shall when 1 know. him 
better; at present he frightens me.”’ 

* Rrightens you-—how ?” 

‘*) keep thinking he is plotting some- 
thing. Don't be vexed with me, but 1 don't 
like his eyes.’’ 

**Ira has beautiful blue eyes; they'd be 
worth a fortune to him if he were a girl.” 

‘*} don’t like men to have blue eyes.”’ 

‘* Why not?’ f 

‘* They are generally deceitful.” 

“Well, Tra isn't deceitful; and 1 hope you 
won't let this foolish prejudice influence 
yoyr manner io him. Ardmore has always 
beén celebrated for its hospitality, and I 
should not like to think my old friend's 
son was made to feel himself unwelcome 
tere.”’ 

** As if I would be so unkind, especially 
when he brought me back Dollie.’ 

Hut as her husband stalked off to his 
dressing-room in grim displeasure, it came 





a Shock 
that there mast besomething beyond pass- 
ing fancy in her aversion to Sir Ira. 

She wasa devoted mother, and her natura! 
impulse would haye been to take her child's 
preserver to her heart of hearts; bu 
though Fra Vernon had carried Dollie 
through the storm—though he had delivered 
her with all possible gentleness to her 
mother’s arma—the countess had never 
“ warmed ’’ towards him. She had spoken 
words of gratitude, but she had not looked 
into his eyes with thankfulness written in 
her owh, as she had looked into Guy's when 
he brought home the second wanderer. 

She oould not make it out. She was not a 
Se woman, nor one given to 
tale sudden likes and dislikes. She had 
been prepared to take a fancy to Sir Ira 
since his promised visit had been a source 
of pleasure to her husband; she had even 

t to herself it would be a pleasant 
task to invite eligible damsels to the Castle, 
and help him to choose # mistress for Fair- 
lawn; she had meant to be very cordial! 
and almost afiectionate to the young man 
whose home-coming was so lonely; but 
somehow his eyes chilled her. She felt an 
instinctive presentiment that through Sir 
Ira, tonble would come to her or hers. 

Guy Forrester, on the contrary, had 
touched her heart. She had always felt a 


pang of remorse for all he had suffered 
th hb her marriage, and when she noted 
the half sad shade of gravity which never 
quite left his manner, a great desire came 
to her to do something to make up—to try 
and give him back in a measure what he had 
lost. 


Lady Munro had not been to London that 
season, but she had friends there able to 
make all enquiries, and from them she 
learned that Mrs. Jenkins had taken refuge 
with her sister, at Dulwich, in the first 
flush of her widowhood, and that the said 
sister had behaved to the poor thing with 
ineonceivable cruelty, and actually tarned 
her out of the-house before poor Septimus 
Jenkins was cold in his graye. 

This was svrely a little hard on Kate Car- 
lyle, who had borne with Brmmeline’s whims 
and lamentations, for three months meeting 
was nothing but ingratitude and taunts in 
return ; but sinee Lady Manro’s informant 
had never been to Dulwich, and had only 
heard of the barrister’s wife as a very seli- 
wilied, determined woman, so, perhaps, thie 
fashionable newsmonger had not meant to 
be upjust when she wrote that aécount to 
Lady Munro, and added the fact that poor 
Emmeline was residing for the present— 
‘* only for the present ’’—in small lodgings 
in & quiet part of Belgravia. 

** She ean't keep up that on a hundred a 
year? ”’ reflected the Countess. ‘I think 
when I have scen @ little more of Guy I will 
write her a little note, and beg her to come 
with us for Christmas.’ 

This resolution arrived at, Lady Munro 
went to bed ; perhaps her shimbers would 
not have been quite so peaceful epeld she 
have witnessed a scene taking place not 0 
very far from her own room. 

Guy Forrester was notused to early hours, 
and after bidding good-night to his hosis 
had retired to the library, meaning to read 
himself into a state of sleepiness ; but 
success did not crown his efforts, the book 
was not interesting, but he remained pretor- 
naturally wide awake. Af last he threw 
down the volume in. despair, and gave him- 
self up to thoughts @®the past which came 
surging upon him under memory's flood of 
recollections, 

The Castle had been his boyhood’s home 
until be left Oxford and took those rooms 
in Clarges-street, so mixed up with the 
crisis of his life. He could remember no other 
house. His vacations from school and co!- 
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lege had alwayseither been passed in travels 
or with bis uncle. He loved every acre of 
the grounds, and every stone of the Castle. 
His was not a mean nature; he could feel 
for poor Lady Munro’s grief at the loss of 
her little son; he conld understand his 
uncle’s regrets—the sex of his only surviv- 
ing child cut her off from all chance of in- 
heriting title and estate ; but through it all 
he felt a thrill of gladness that the old place 
he loved so dearly, the home of his child- 
hood, was not to away from him, but 
must sotte day call him master. ‘ 

He would be Karl Munro, of Ardmore, it 
was almost certain. One day-——he prayed it 
might be far, far distant—he must take his 
place as lord of the Castle; and ashe sat in 
the old library and pondered over his life, a 
fact came home to him, which patent as it 
was, had never dawned on him before. 

He was the last of his line. He and the 
child Dorothea were the last representa- 
tives of the race of Forrester. 

Dollie could perhaps, in default of any 
male heir, enjoy the estate (of this he was 
uncertain) ; but at his own death the title 
would be extinet, 

Extinet ! The Forrester of Ardmore, who 
had been known and feared even before one 
of the Plantagenet kings conferred an 
earldom on the reigning head of the house 
—the grand old race, who had lived for cen- 
turies in honour.and repute, would be 
extinct! The name of Forrester, so famous 
throughout the West country, would be for- 
gotten ! 

Sir Joshua and Lady Marton had spent 
many @ half hoar in mourning over Guy’s 
wilfulness, 

The expression of his nephew’s intentions 
(or rather non-intentions) was even now 
likely to cause the earl a sleepless night ; 
but these friends of Guy's would have for- 
given him the disappointment he caused 
them fully and freely could they have 
guessed the bitter anguish he was suffering 
now.’” 

‘It was a mistake,” he muttered, slowly, 
through his clenched teeth. ‘‘ He gave me 
honour, life, prosperity; but they were 
too pea! bought ; I saved my name ; but, 
oh ! at what a cost! ’’ 

The veins on his forehead stood out like 
thick purple cords ; the beads of perspira- 
tion were thick on his forehead. 

The library that night witnessed a sad 
sceno ; that of a strong man’s agony—of a 
brave map’s despair. 

1 had better never have come here,”’ 
muttered Guy, to himself, ‘ better never 
have seen the old place again; but how 
could T tell all it would cost me?" 

He rose to seek his room, a swall silver 
lamp in his hand. It was late now—some- 
thing afterone. A great stillness had crept 
over the Castle ;a hush of repose had taken 
the grand old place into its keeping. 

His own footsteps hardly sounded through 
the thick velvety carpet, and when his ring 
knoeked against the framework of the lamp 
the stight noise sounded like a loud crash, 
so intense had been the hash which pre- 
ceded it, . 

Lady Munro had allotted Guy his old 
rooms, and he liked her all the better for 
giving him theold chamber of his boyhood 
instead of relegating him to some stately 
guest apartment, but his quarters were in, 
the west wing, a more distant portion of 
the Castle, and» to reach them from the 
library it was necessary either to gothrough 
the pieture-gallery or traverse a vast cor- 
ridor, running the whole length of the 
house. 

Guy preferred the first alternative. The 

ead and gone Forresters bore him no 
grudge, He was rather proud of the long 





portrait being there, painted in the days 
wheu he was the Castle's heir. 

Nodoubt Lady Munro's picture now hung 
beside her lord’s. 

Again a strange choking feeling eame in 
Guy's throat as he reflected that Hs like- 
ness would always stand alone. No fair 
woman’s face would ever be pointed out to 
admiring gazers as that of his wife. 

He shook off the sadness by an effort just 
as he came to the end of the gallery, and 
then his very heart seemed to stand stili. 

He hardly dared to breathe. Kneeling on 
the oaken floor, her face buried in her 
hands, as though in contemplation of his 
own picture, was a slender female form. 

Guy dared not approach too closely. He 
Siw, as if ina dream, the stranger wore 
soft robes of flying white, and that a thick 
eloak of a vivid crimson was flang about 
her shoulders. 

Who was she? Whatdid she there? For 
a moment Guy felt his brain must be turn 
ing. He reeled, and caught at one of the 
stone pillars running down the centre of the 
gallery for support. 

He seemed to be a child again—a little 
white-frocked child, under the care of a 
Cornish nurse, whose head was well stored 
with all sorts of fairy tales and romances, 
and who never wearied of repeating to him 
the family Jegend. 

Probably from the time he went to school 
par f had never heard it, for Lord Munro, an 
eminentiy practical man, always frowned 
when it was mentioned in his hearing, and 
the retainers, catching the clue from their 
lord, affected to think it nonsense, or 
perhaps an invention of the old nurse’s 
brain. 

Guy had believed it firmly as a little 
child. Of later years the whole matter was 
banished from his brain. Not till he saw 
that kneeling figure before his own picture 
did he recall the jegend of the white lady of 
Ardmoor. 

It was a very simple one, only that, as in 
olden times, all the glories and honours of 
the Forresters had come to them through a 
certain Lady Blanche, so her spirit would 
for all time watch over them, and whenever 
any danger threatened a member of the 
family, a female form dressed in white 
appeared to him as a warning of his peril. 

The old purse had always declared Guy’s 
father saw a woman in white attempt to 
stop his horse as he sct forth on the expedi- 
tion from which he was brought home dead. 
She said that, before his motherdied, when- 
ever she was alone, a lady in- white bent 
over her; bub all this was condemned by 
Lord Munro as the merest nousense. Women 
in white, he declared, were most ordinary 
objects in summer time, aud as to believing 
they appeared with any supernatural in- 
tention, it was the merest absurdity. 

And now, gears and years after, when the 
old nurse lay dead in her grave, and when 
well-nigh thirty years separted Any from 
her teaching, it all came back to hit, fresh 
and vivid as though he had listened to her 
tales but, yesterday, and he stood contem- 
plating the still, slight, white-robed tigure 
as though he believed implicitly its mission 
was to him, and bim alone, 

He did not know that he really put faith 
in the legend—he woud have found it 
difficult to analyse his feclings—only he 
was certain this was the mysterious 
preseuce of which he had heard s0 mach. 

He never knew how long he lingered-—he 
could not force his feet to carry him to 
confront the stranger. He stood motionless 
while she knelt on, though he caught con- 
fusedly the sound of a sweet musical voice, 
half broken by sobs; then he saw her rise, 
and her face siill averted, glide slowly 





array of brave men and, fair-women who 
looked down from their gilt.frames, his own 


away. He hurried after, but when he 
-reached the broad ante-room on to which 





the gallery opened, he saw no trace of the 
stranger. He waited a few moments, but 
he heard no sign, saw no trace of human 
presence; then he went slowly to his own 
room, his mind strangely perplexed, un- 
certain whether he was the dupe of a fancy 
or the victim of a mysterious vision, And 
through all these doubts there ran a tinge 
of rejoicing; for though their meeting 
might bring on him a ervel sorrow, Guy 
Forrester could not bat be glad the same 
roof sheltered him and Poppie. 
(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No, 1994. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 





THE CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN: 


Iv is simply a matter of dress, I say, 

And the feminine half of the race to-day 

Might hold in our history just as great 

A place as the lords of high estate 

Had they been permitted to wear the 
clothes 

And follow the selfsame styles of those 

Who, having been born of the opposite sex, 

Had never a worry their minds to vex. 


Had Columbus and all of his valiant crew 

Worn bats that the ladies of our times do 

They wouldn’t have sailed in those, damp, 
old ships— 

’Twould have taken the curl from their 
ostrich tips, 

And I’m more than delighted brave Paul 
Revere 

Didn't say on that night when the foe drew 
near : 

**7’'d like to go warn all the folks, I declare, 

But lL haven't a thing that is fit to wear.” 


Had Wellington dared but five minutes to 
wait 

In trying to fasten his hat ov straight 

(While Napoleon’s hurrying forces came) 

He wouldn’t bave climbed to the heights of 
fame, 

And had Washington lingered to ‘ frizzle 
his hair 

The night that he ferried the Delaware, 

He couldn't have gotten his army away 

Till the British had gobbled them up next 
day. 

And so, I say, in tire race of life, 

The woman has more than her share of 
strife, 

And man would find ’twould be hard to gain 

The prize if he had to manage a traia, 

A shopping bag and a parasol, 

And high-heel shoes a size too small— 

Ah, me! oh, wy! Why he’d have a fit 

And he'd never, no never! come out of it. 


NOT THEIR BUSINESS. 


THEY were tossing about on the’ wild and 
restless ocean in a small open boat at least 
100 feet from the beach. He was struggling 
manfully to battie with the surging waves 
and to pull for the shore, She was sitting 
in a heap in the stern of the frail barque, 
holding on like grim death, and mentally 
vowing that she would never again be 
tempted by her lover's daring spirit to ven- 
ture so far from land. 

**I know we shal).go over,” she shrieked, 
as the boat ve another lurch. ‘* Oh, 
George, try and manage it.’’ 

**] will,’’ he replied, firmly, ‘*I could 
get along splendidly if the waves did not 
make it go all ways at once, Don’t be 
afraid, Nellie. We're getting nearer, 
aren't we?”’ 

“*A little. Oh, George, what shall we do 
if the boat is lost? ”’ 

** Don’t worry yourself about that, my 
dear,” said ‘we, soothingly. ‘* You 
must not upset yourself about other people's 
business. It isn’t our boat.” 
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A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of ‘‘ Redeemed by Fate,’’ 
**The Mistress of Lynwood,”’ &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The father of Harold, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that he should take as his wife Ermentrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodleigh Court for the purpose of proposing to 
Ermentruade, and while screwing his courage up to 


the sticking point accidentally meets Irene Duval, | 


the girl he befriended one night on the Embank- 
ment in London. Irene Duval is staying in an 
adjoining. house that has the reputation of being 
baunted, and there Harold meets te while Jooking 
over the place. He finds himself getting more than 
interested in this young lady, and, at the same, time, 
is bewildered by ber behaviour and sudden disap- 
ean for she is mysteriously hurried out of 
Sngland. A chance letter reaches Harold and he is 
off in hot pursuit. Anthony Wyndham, the owner 
of Wyndbam Abbey, and Sir Travice Leigh are 
neighbours, Suddeniy, like a bolt from the blue, 
information reaches Mr. Wyndhaim that he is not 
the rightful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey 
Wyndham. This Geoffrey, while producing the best 
evidence that he is the person entitled to enjoy the 
Wyndham estates, is, in reality, an impostor. Butso 
cleverly does he play the part that he succeeds in 
obtaining the consent of Marjorie to their marriage. 
Marjorie only agrees, however, on learning from her 
father that it is the cone wayin which they canretain 
the use of Wyndham Abbey. All isexcitement on it 
becoming known that Mrs, Fanning, the Lodge- 
keeper ab the Abbey, has been foully murdered, 
Koy Fraser, Marjorie’s clandestine lover, is arrested 
and charged with the murder, Things Jook very 
black avainst him, and he refuses to utter the one 
word that would clear his character for fear of 
dragging in the name of the girl he loves. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


MAROLD'S resolution was made 
on the impulse of the moment ; 
but for all that it was strong 
enough to withstand opposition, 
and also triumphed over his own 
scruples at leaving Hagland on a long voy- 
age so soon after his engagement. 

However, he went to Ermentrude and told 
her his motives for wishing to go, and, 
somewhat to his surprise, she immediately 
acquiesced in his decision—even urged him 
to undertake the journey. 

** You are sure you don’t mind my leaving 
you? ” he said, as in duty bound. 

‘Quite sure,’’ she returned, readily. 
Then it seemed to strike her that, there 
might be something unseemly in this exhibi- 
tion of cagerness, for she added, with 
downeast eyes, *‘ Of course [ shall be very 
sorry indeed for you to be aveay; but you 
are acting on behalf of your friend, and it 
would be very selfish of me to try to keep 
you back.”’ 

‘“Thank you, Ermentrude. That’ is a 
very noble decision on your part, and it 
makes the execution of my plan so much the 
easiecr.’’ 

Sir Travice was much struck with the 
Viscount’s devotion to Roy, and made no 
attempt to induce him to change his deci- 
sion; but Mrs. Seymour took a very different 
view, and did not conceal her anger and 
mortification, 

“Why don’t you send a detective to 
Australia ?’’ she exclaimed, when St. Croix 
had told her as much of the circumstances 
as he thought necessary—it need not be said 
that. no word was breathed cofcerning 
Geoffrey Wyndham—‘ ft call it madness for 
you to go there—perfect madness.”’ ; 

‘‘ There is not much time to be lost, and 
shall have a greater interest at stake than 
a stranger would,’’ 5b. Croix replied. ‘‘ Of 
course I shall take a detective with me, 
and after all I shall not be away so very 
long—only about three months.”’ 

** But Fraser’s trial will come on before 
that ?’’ 

‘* No, for Barclay will cont:ive to get him 
remanded over the next as+:7-~, and so he 
won't be tried until just before Christmas. 
Of course we have thought of all that.” 








| her mother told her, after she found she 





‘‘ Well,’’ observed Mrs. Seymour, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘I know thaf if I 
were Ermentrude, I should object very 
strongly for you to leave me just now. 
Besides, what will people say ? ’’ 

‘Exactly what they like. Society's 
opinion has always been to me a matter of 
complete indifference."’ 

**Have you consulted your father over 
this matter? But of course you have not— 
you have had no time to do so. I am sure 
he will not countenance your plan.’’ 

**] think he would if he knew the whole 
of the circumstances—more especially,’ 
added the Viscount with a slight smile, 
“if he knew that my mind was made up, and 
that nothing would alter it.’’ 

* Lord St. Croix! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sey- 
mour, with a very uousual abruptness, ‘I 
do not think you can care much for Ermen- 
trude.”’ 

The young man’s cheek flushed, and he 
answered, with some hauteur,— 

‘That is a question between Ermentrude 
and myself, Mrs. Seymour! ”’ 

The tone of his voice warned her to-say 
no more, so she refrained from further per- 
suasion, but went instead to Sir Travice, 
and asked him to use his influence to pre- 
vent the journey. 

The Baronet, however, declined, saying 
that St. Croix was perfectly capable of 
deciding for himself, and as a last resource 
Mrs. Seymour tried Ermentrude, who also 
refused to interfere. 

‘*You are a foolish, headstrong girl,’’ 


could not prevail upon her to alter her de- 
cision; ‘‘ and the time will come when you 
will regret you did not take more notice of 
my wishes.” 

Of course, under the circumstances, ib 
was impossible for St. Croix to make many 
preparations, or to waste any time, so he 
telegraphed up to an agent to secure his 
passage in a vessel-advertised to Sail two 
days later, and the next morning bade 
farewell to Woodleigh Court, and left for 
London. 

He little thought how changed circum- 
stantes would be when his eyes rested on 
that stately home again. 


* * * a * 


e& 

Affairs went on very quietly after the 
Viscount’s departure. Ermentrude had a 
telegram from him, sent through the pilot 
who took the vessel down channel, to say 
that he was really on his way to Melbourne; 
and as she threw the little pink shect of 
paper into the waste-paper basket, there 
was a very palpable expression of relief 
upon her face. 

During this time, Sir Travice was gradu- 
ally getting better, and now he was able to 
sit up in his room, while his doctor told 
him thatin a few days it would be perfectly 
safe for him to come downstairs—a decision 
that wasrecaived by the Baronet with great 
delight—for the role of invalid was ex- 
tremely distastefntto him. 

Mrs, Seymour, who, strange to say, felt 
great confidence in Wise, and was quite of 
opinion that he was devoted to her interests 
—had more than once asked him if he had 
seon her daughter under the influence of 
somnambulism again; but as he replied in 
the negative, she came to the conclusion 
that Ermentrude’s nerves must have been 
in a state of severe tension when she 
walked in her sleep, but that under ordinary 
conditions there was little or no danger of 
her repeating the dangerous experiment. 

Meanwhile, the detective himself had 
been by no means inactive, and that his 
plans had been conductedwith mueh ea teion 
may be assumed from the fact {yyt tis 


¥ 
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Certainly he had his hands full, bat it was 
a position that he liked, and his head was 
too shrewd and well-balanced ever to grow 
confused over the many threads whose ends 
he held, 

Still he knew that a crisis was approach- 
ing, and it behoved him not only to be pre- 
pared, but to be beforehand, 

Accordingly, one afternoon, about a week 
after the departure of St. Croix, he came 
in to Sir Travice~who was now sitting in 
his study—and requested @ few minutes’ 
conversation, wie 7 

‘*Certainly,” said the Baronet, puttin 
down the sheet of the-Times which he Kad 
been reading, and laying aside his gold- 
rimmed glassés. ‘‘I am glad of a little 
interruption, Wise, for I am tired of trying 
to find interesting news in the paper.”’ 

‘“‘T want to ask a great favour of you, 
Sir Travice,’’ began the detective. ‘I am 
sure you will wonder when you lear my 
request, which is nothing more nor Jess 
then this. Can you send your seeretary out 
of the house for four hours on any pre- 
text ?’’ 

“Tt is an extraordinary request,” said 
Sir Travice, opening his eyes widely, and 
gazing at the unmoved speaker. ‘‘ May I 
ask your reason for it?” 

‘* Well, Sir Travice, I hope yon won't 
insist on hearing it, for it may make a 
difference to my plans; but I promise you 
that at the expiration of the four hours you 
shall know not only my reason, but another 
matter of much greater importance.’’ 

** But what has Villari got to do with it?” 
asked the Baronet, looking puzzled. 

“ That also will be explained. [ am quite 
aware my demand may sound mysterious, 
but I am equally sure that I shal) be able to 
justify it to you.” 

* Very well,” resignedly. ‘* I suppose 
there is nothing fr me but compliance. I 
can’t manage it this afternoon, but however, 
if you will wait till to-morrow, I will send 
Villari to London to attend a sale of rare 
books, some-of which I want to purchase, 
aud then you may be sure of his absence for 
at least six hours.” 

The detective nodded. 

‘* Thank you, Sir Travice.”’ 

* But listen to me, Wise,’’ added the 
baronet. ‘*I am thoroughly tired of all 
this mystery, and the sooner it is ended tho 
better I shall be pleased,”’ 

**Very well, Sir Travice. Until to-mor- 
row, then.”’ 

And saying this, the detective made his 
escape, congratulating himself on his 
success. 

The next day, Villari left the Court by 
the early train, and Wise, with great good 
nature, offered to drive him to the sta- 
tion—a proposal which was at once accepted 
by Villari, who lost no opportunities of 
ingratiating himself with the detective. 

“There! now he’s safely off the 
premises ! ’’ was the mental exclamation of 
the Jatter, as the train puffed slowly out of 
the station; ‘‘and now I shall be able to 
make my search im peace and quiet- 
ness.’’ 

On his return to the Court, he imme- 
diately went upstairs, and for the next 
three hours was invisible—-having indeed 
locked himself inside Vilfari’s apartments, 
which consisted of bed and ‘sitting room, 
and were situated at the end of the long 
corridor, and quite close to the servant's 
wing. 

If one of the servants, or Sir Travice 
himself, could have seen his employment; 
amazement, mixed with indignation, would 

have been the result ; for in a most matier- 
of-fact, and systematic mauner,Wise began 
to turn ont everything the room con- 








knowledge was. quite unsuspeeiid by the 





people whom it chiefly concerned, 


tained—boxes, chests of draws, cupboards— 
| nothing was sacred from him ! 
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For some time bis search was completely 
unsuccessful, for only books, garments, and 
suchlike personal belongings met his gaze, 
and he was beginning to look rather blank 
when he suddenly came upon a small, 
square iron safe, which was apparently 
fireproof, and which was hidden at the 
bottom of a large travelling trunk. 

This he took out and lifted—uttering at 
the same moment an exclamation of sur- 
prise, for its weight was out of all propor- 
tion to its size, and no man, however strong, 
would have cared for the exertion of earry- 
ing it far. 

After putting it on the ground, he tried 
various keys on a large bunch with which 
he was provided, but all to no purpose, for 
not one of them would fit, and it is to be 
feared that an exclamation, which was 
certainly not a blessing, fell from the de- 
tective’s lips as he saw his plans thus 
frustrated. 

He paused fora few moments, thinking 
deeply, and then started up with an air of 
resolution, 

“Twill do it! -It isa risk, but it’s the 
only chance { have, he muttered'’ and then 
he--but not without some difficulty—car- 
ried the safe into his own room, and ringing 


the bell, ordered the dog-cart to be got | 


ready at once, 

He looked at his watch. It was now half- 
past twelve, and Villari would be back 
soon after four—rather more than three 
hours anda half. Surely his work could 
be done well within that time! 

It was useless to try and conceal the safe 
as he went downstairs, so he carried it 
openly before him, placed it in the cart, 
and then drove as quickly as he could to 
Blackminster. 

In one of the little back streets dwelt a 
locksmith rather famed for his skill, and to 
him the detective went. 

**T want you to open this, if you can,” 
he said, showing the safe; “and if it can 
be managed without picking the lock, I 
should be glad.” 

A quarter of an hour fdater he eme 
from the shop with the safe open, and it 
was as much as he could do to prevent him- 
self from looking at its contents as he drove 
along, 80 anxions was he to make himself 
familiar with them, 

However, he restrained his impatience, 
and as he got back the stable clock struck 
half-past two; so his journey had been 
accomplished with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and he was perfectly satisfied with 
the result, He chuckled to himself when 
he locked the door of his sitting-room, and 
placed the open safe on the ground. 

“*Mr. Villari will be very considerably 
astonished to find so much has happened 
bere my) journey, I guess,’’ he murmured; 
and Pp ed to make his examina- 
tion in his usual business-like manner. 

&," * * * ~ 


An hour later, and he again sought Sir 
Travice, who was talking to Mrs. Seymour, 

“Well, Wise?” said the baronet, inter- 
rogatively, and with halfa smile. ‘Is the 
mystery at an end ?’’ 

“That.will be for you to say, sir,’’ was 
she sedate response. ‘*I am ready to ex- 
plain everything now.”’ 

** Go ahead, then.” 

Redan, glanced at the lady, and remained 
silent, 

“Oh! you need not mind Mrs. Seymour,’’ 
added the baronet, following his eyes. 
“She is in my confidence, and often helps 
me with her advice."’ 

“ Still,” said Wise, very respectfully, *‘ if 
' Mrs, Seymour would excuse me, I think that 
she herself would rather hear what I have 
to say through you, Sir Travice, instead of 

mme. I have every ‘respect for Mrs. 
Seymour, and——”’ 





‘I will go,” observed the lady referred 
to, with a slight laugh, though the finely- 
pencilled brows contracted for a moment. 
‘I can quite understand Wise’s desire for 
a téte-a-téte, if he has business matters to 
discuss.’’ 

The detective bowed, and opened the 
door for her to pass out, then shut it, and 
eame to the table at which Sir Travice was 
sitting. 

‘“*Has your mission at last succeeded ? 
And have you found out who was Lord St. 
Croix’s cowardly assailant?’ asked the 
baronet, finding he did not speak. 

** Yes, and not that only, but some other 
things which it will astonish you to learn,”’ 
returned Wise, quietly, as he drew from 
his pocket-book some documents, and put 
them on the table before him—keeping, 
however, his one hand on_them, so as to 
make sure of their safety. ‘'I am sure, Sir 
Travice, you have been very patient with 
me, for I have been here a long time, and I 
daresay you have thought I haven’t done 
much work for my money. Still, when you 
have heard my story you may alter your 
opinion—perhaps even,’’ he added, with a 
momentary loss of cheerfulness, ‘“‘ you may 
think I have been too busy, and learned too 
much.”’ 

‘*T am never afraid of hearing the truth,” 
said the baronet, steadily, although he 
began to feel slightly uncomfortable under 
the unusual earnestness displayed by his 
companion. ** Don’t hide anything out of 
consideration for my feelings, I beg of you. 
Pray begin.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘GROFFREY WYNDHAM did not make much 
apparent progress in his courtship, for Mar- 
jorie’s manner seemed to grow colder and 
colder every day, and at the least attempt 
at love-making on his part, she froze in- 
stantly. 

** Marjorie! '’ he exclaimed, with real 
passion in his voice, one morning, when, 
finding her alone in her boudoir, he had 
taken her hand, and attempted to kiss it. 
‘*Why do you treat me so harshly? At 
least my love for you might move you to 
pity ! ” . 

**T do not see that you have any reason to 
complain of my conduct,” she replied, 
icily. ‘‘ I wear your ring on my finger, and 
that is surely enough.”’ 

“Tt is not enough! Don’t you see thatI 
love you—that my old being is thrilled at 
the echo of your footstep—the sound of your 
voice? And yet you treat me as if 1 were 
the veriest beggar that ever came to your 
door? Nay—lam wrong; for you are kind 
to beggars, while you are cruel to me! "’ 

Marjorie—who was arranging some roses 
in a china bowl—put down her flowers, and 
looked her betrothed fully in the face. 

“Tf you will recall the terms of our en- 
gagement, you will remember that 1 never 
promised you affection. To the best of my 
ability I am performing my part of the 
bargain we made, and love was certainly 
not mentioned in it—on my side at least. 
If you are dissatisfied, I am quite willing to 
release you, and to give you back your ring 
again,’’ drawing it from her finger as she 
spoke. 

“No, no! At. any price you must be 
mine. See, Marjorie, | love you so passion- 
ately that I will even put up with your 
scorn in order to make you my wife!” 
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Her scarlet lips curved contempt uously ; 
but instead of replying, she gathered up her 
roses and weut on with their arrangement 
again. 

He watched her with a lowering brow for 
some minutes ; then jealously overeame pru- 
dence, and he burst out passionately ,— 

«If it were not for that man Fraser—that 
murderer—you might care for me yet. 

Never had he saw such a change as came 
over Marjorie’s face as she heard these 
words. The flowers fell unheeded to her 
feet, and she turned round upon bim with 
flashing eyes and crimson checks. — 

‘How dare you say such a thing—hov 
dare you apply that epithet to a man a 
thousand times better and nobler than your- 
self? Roy Fraser is no murderer, and it is 
only a coward who would take advantage al 
his present position to call him so!’ - 

“It does not much matter what he is 
called, When the facts show what he is, re- 
torted Geoffrey, beside himself with jeaious 
hatred. ‘* A competent jury has already de- 
clared him the murderer of Mrs. Fanning, 
and you may be sure that ere long he will 
suffer the penalty of his crime. Besides, 
he added, sneering, ‘ you should be the last 
to defend him, considering{what his condact 
towards you has been.’’ 

The moment the words were uttered, he 
cursed his own stupidity for making such a 
mistake ; but it was too late to recall them. 

‘And pray what do you know of his con- 
duct towards me?” exclaimed Marjorie, 
looking at him with pitiless seorn from her 
lustrous eyes. 

His own drooped before them. 

“T only know what I have heard—what 
is the common talk of the neighbourhood.” 

“ And what may that be?’’ hie 

“T would rather not tell you, Marjorie.” 

“ But I insist upon knowing!" 

“* Indeed, indeed it will only grieve you,’ 
he exclaimed, not knowing how to extricate 
himself from his difficulty. ‘I was a fool 
to speak as J did.”’ 

‘* We will tale that for granted,’’ she re- 
plied calmly. ** Still I wish to be told what 
the neighbourhood is saying about Mr, 
Fraser*and myself.”’ 

“Only that he made love to you, and 
then threw you over for the sake of Mrs. 
Fanning.”’ 

“*Oh!’’--—Marjorie put her hand to hor 
side, but did not change colour, or show 
any other signs of emotion. ‘‘I wonder, 
after that, that you should continue to 
desire our engagement. You cannot have 
much pride, or you would not wish to be 
pointed at as the husband of a jilted 
girl!" 

“Marjorie! I don’t care what people 
say or think so that I gain you!” 

She turned away witha gesture full of 
scorn and weariness. A sick loathing took 
possession of her when she remembered 
that it was by the side of this man that she 
was destined to pass the rest of her life—~ 
this man whom she hated and despised 
above all others. 

Oh ! was it right to sacrifice herself even 
to save her father from poverty and dis- 
grace? Was he not asking too much from 
her filial obedience and affection ? 

Geoffrey, feeling that, in her present 
mood, Marjorie would be quite capable of 
breaking off their engagement and defying 
the consequences, thought it best to leave 
the room, and went outside on the terrace, 
where he stood with his hands behind his 
back, and his head bent, thinking over the 
situation. 

Even now hé did not feel sure of Marjorie, 
for atany moment she might throw him 
over, and the Only way to make certain of 
her was to marry her at once, if she could 
but be brought to consent. 

Presently he went into the squire, who 
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was sitting in the sunshine, comfortably 
reading the Times, and enjoying the warmth 
and freshness of the morning. 

“* Well!’’ he said, heartily, putting down 
the newspaper, and pushing his spectacles 
on his forehead, “‘ why don’t you and 
Marjorie go for a walk this lovely morn- 
ing?” 

**T am willing, but she is not,’? Geoffrey 
returned, with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ The 
fact is, I don’t get on with her as well as I 
should wish ; and I think the reason is that 


she has a prejudice against me which only 


our marriage will remove.’ 

The squire looked grave. By this time he 
had grown to like Geoffrey—who lost no 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
him, and had really begun to think that he 
would make an excellent husband for Mar- 
jorie. Still,and for all this idea, the idea that 
he was ina measure, forcing his daughter's 
inclination, often gave him uneasiness, 
although he told himself that the happi- 
ness of her future was well assured by the 
force of his persuasions. 

“IT have been thinking,’ pursued Geof- 
frey, who knew his power over the 
squire, and made the most of it, ‘* that 
we had better be married very soon. The 
fact of the matter is, Marjorie is very much 
upset by this charge brought against 
Fraser, for whom she entertained very 
friendly feelings; and it would be a bad 
thing for her to have to endure the excite- 
ment of his trial and sentence—-—’’ 

**But he may be found innocent! *’ put in 
the squire, hastily. 

“He may be, bat it is very improbable, 
and we must not count on possibilities. At 
any rate, I should like to spare Marjorie 
the pain of it all; and if we could be 
married in about three weeks or 4 month I 
would take her away to Italy or Spain, dr 
somewhere a long way off, where no English 
newspapers would reach her. Don’t yon 
think the plan a good one ?’’ 

* Very, if she will acquiesce in it.’’ 

‘*That is just the question,’’ said Geoffrey, 
with knitted brows; ‘‘and I am bound to 
confess that I am afraid to propose it to her, 
and so I thought if you mooted the subject 
she would be more likely to consent."’ 

The squire was silent for a few minutes, 
then he said,— 

‘*As a matter of fact, Geoffrey, I don’t 
like the job, for it seems as if I consulted 
my own interests without thinking of her 
feelings. I don't wish to offend you, but she 
is certainly not in leve with you.”’ 

‘** No, but she will be presently. You are 
old enough to know that girls are capricious, 
and also, that love is not the first considera- 
tion in life. You must remember that by 
marrying me, Marjorie is assured of inherit- 
ing Wyndham Abbey, and of transmitting it 
to her children ; whereas, if she did not 
become my wife——-’’ 

“Don't speak of it!’ the squire inter- 
rupted, quickly, and with a movement of his 
hand as if to waive away the unpleasant 
subject. ‘I am assured that it is for her 
interest to marry you, and that is why { am 
anxious the wedding should take place."’ 

‘*Then do your best to persuade her to fix 

an early day. I don’t wish you to speak to 
her this morning, because we have just had 
a sort of little tiff—nothing serious, however 
—and it might not prove a very favourable 
opportunity, but if you were to broach the 
subject, say to-morrow—-—"’ 
_. The squire consented, aud accordingly, on 
the following morning, went into his daugh= 
ter s boudoir—where Marjorie spent most of 
her time now. 

She has developed a taste for solitude 
which was quite new to her, and which was 
beginning to have an evil result in making 
her morbid. 

** Marjorie, my child, you don't look 





well,’’ her father said, tenderly kissing her. 
** You are growing pale and thin. I expect 
a thorough change would do you good, and 
I shall insist on your taking it.’’ 

This was rather a felicitous beginning, 
for it introdueed the subject of a wedding 
tour; and then the squire went on to say 
that he thought if she could make up her 
mind to be married soun it would be a very 
good. thing, and please him as well as 
Geoffrey. 

Marjorie listened in silence, and did not 
raise her eyes. She was in a listless mood 
this morning, and inclined to acquisce in 
anything that was proposed to her, simply 
because she had not enough energy vo com- 
bat it. . 

Besides, she said to herself, as long as she 
had promised to marry Geoffrey, it did not 
much matter whether the prouwise was re- 
deemed sooner or later; and, indeed, it 
might be somewhat of a relief to think she 
had taken the final and irrevocable step, as 
this harrowing suspense would then be put 
an end to. 

So that when her father told her that he 
should bo glad to see her married she 
replied that he and Geoffrey might fix the 
time between them, and she would make no 
objection. 

*“*f only presume one thing,’ she said, a 
deep flush rising to the marble pallor of her 
cheek, ‘‘ and it is that the wedding shall 
not take place at Wyndhamstowe."’ 

**Not-take place at Wyndhamstowe!” 
repeated the squire, aghast. ‘* Not take 
place at the church where you were baptised 
and confirmed ! "’ 

** No—it is just for that reason that f 
object to being married there.” 

‘* Where can it take place then?”’ 

** Anywhere—in London.” 

“But you have always said nothin 
should induce you to be married in one o 
those dark, dusty, dirty London churches!’’ 

** 1 have said a good many things, which 
will have to be unsaid now,’ she returned, 
with a faint, sad smile. ‘‘ Of course, I 
shall have no bridesmaids, or that sort of 
thing, and the wedding will be as quiet as 
it can possibly be.” 

‘* Yes,”’ the squire returned, dubiously. 
Then he kissed her on the cheek. ‘' My 
dear, if you make your husband's life as 
happy as you have made mine, he will have 
nothing to complain of !"’ 

** Have I made your life happy ?’’ she ex- 
claimed, wistfally. ‘‘ Oh, lam glad to hear 
you say that—very, very glad!’ 

**You have been such a daughter as few 
fathers have, and I sometimes doubt 
whether I have rewarded your love as I 
ought to do.” 

She kissed him tenderly. 

‘* Don’t doubt any longer, dear father,”’ 
she said, with much earnestness. ‘ Love 
looks for—hopes for no reward, and if I can 
secure happiness to the remainder of your 
days, | am more than repaid for every- 
thing |’ 

He turned away and looked out of the 
window, so that she should not see the 
moisture which had involuntarily risen to 
his eyes. Presently, he. took a cheque 
from his pocket-book, and handed it to her. 

‘+ This is for your trousseau, Marjorie. I 
have signed it and left the amount blank, so 
that you can fill it in yourself.’ 

But Marjorie made no use of the cheque, 
for it Jay unheeded in her desk, and she did 
not attempt to provide herself with a 
** trougseau,’’ saying that she had plenty of 
clothes at present, and bad no want of new 
ones. Indeed, it seemed as if she took no 
interest whatever in the coming ceremony, 
for she went about as usual, only becoming 
each day more languid and. listless, and 
never by any chance referring to the wed- 
ding—which was now drawing near—for 
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the date fixed was three weeks later than 
the squire'’s conversation with Geoffrey. 

Marjorie sometimes wondered whether 
she was the same girl who, such a short 
while ago, ran blithely into the woods, and 
trembled with blushing delight as she dis- 
covered her carven name on the tree,trunk. 
Had Roy loved her then, or was he only 
flirting with her because he had nothing 
else to do? 

A question she had often asked herself, 
but to which she had never yet been able 
to find an answer. 

**1 wonder,’’ she said to herself one, 
‘whether any girl*was é¢ver placed in so 
miserable a positida before? Throwa over 
by the man I loved, and whom—Heaven 
help me!--I still love, and, while he 
languishes in prison, charged with an awful! 
crime, I am going to marry one whom | 
despise !”’ 

And then, for the first time in her life, 
she thought with envy of her mother, lying 
in her quiet, moss-grown grave under the 
shadow of the old y church, and longed 
for the time when she, too, would have laid 
down life's weary burden, and be at rest ! 

More than once she thought of visiting 
Roy in his prison cell, but then came the 
idea that, in all probability, he would not 
eare to see her, and that by going to him 
she only laid herself open to scorn and re- 
proach, and so she crushed the desire, 
although she listened with feverish eager- 
ness to every scrap of news she could gican 
as to his position—which remained un- 
changed. 

He had been up before the ys > Shing 
and there had been a repetition of the evi- 
dence already given, but his counsel had 
asked for a remand, in order to have time 
for bringing home sundry important wit- 
nesses from abroad, and the remand had 
heen granted. 

When he heard this last item of news 
Geoffrey Wyndham grew pale, and then con- 
gratalated himself on his good manage- 
ment, through which he would be far away 
when the trial took place ; and if anything 
oceurred was-——well, not. exactly pleasant, 
there would. be no necessity for his ever 
putting foot on the shores of England again. 

Yes, he had managed everything very 
well, and, so far as he could see, had closed 
up every loophole of suspicion—even that 
hundredth one which a criminal is said to 


+ leave wide open, after he has shut fast the 


other ninety-nine ! 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

“Sik TRAVIOR,’’ began the detective, ‘“ ! 
must ask your indulgence im telling my 
story, because, in order to make everything 
clear to you, I must tell it in my own 
fashion. ell, on my arrival here, I, of 
course, thought of all the people interest «| 
in wishing for Lord St. Croix's death, ani 
the radius for saspigion grew narrower 2)! 
narrower, until at last it comprised only 
three persons—Mrs. Seymour and her 
daughter, and your secretary, Villari. | 
see you look surprised, and perhaps you dv 
not agree with my method of proceedibg : 
but, nevertheless, it is one which experi- 
ence has taught me answers very well 
indeed, and in this ie oe case it has 
not been unsuccessful, ~~ Well, having come 
to this conclusion, I kept my eyes pretty 
well open to the movements of these three 
people, and my first ey ig was the fact 
that Miss Seymour and Mr. Villiari had as- 
signations, and met eath other pretty 
freguenily.’’ 

‘* Nonsense!’ exclaimed the baronet, 
half starting from his chair. ‘‘ This cannot 
be true—Ermentrude would never deccive 
me so!”’ 

‘‘ Sir Travice,’’ returned Wise, cynically, 
‘* Miss Seymour is 4 woman, 30 there |s 1° 
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end to her possibilities of deceit. However, 
that is net the point. It is a fact that she 
met Villari, and these meetings usually 
took place fn the plantation quité early in 
the morning, before any of the household 
was about. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
Lord St. Croix had a fashion of going to the 
Mere at about the same time’’—the detec- 
tive’s eyes twinkled, and it may be inferred 
that he was not altogether ignorant of the 
existence of Irene—‘‘ so. one morning they 
met, and after that I suppose the young 
lady thought she ran more risk of discovery, 
so her time for meeting the Italian was 
altered from morning till night, and it was 
after the household had retired that she 
used to slip ont into the plantation.” 

He paused a moment, and stole a glance 
at Sir Travice, who was, evidently, as mor- 
tified as he was surprised at this evidence 
of his niece’s duplicity. 

* Of course you heard aff the gossip among 
the servants about the ghost that was occa- 
sionally seen in the plantation,’’ went on 
Wise. ‘* Well, this ghost was none other 
than Miss Ermentrade, who was dressed in 
white, and no doubt thought this was an 
excellent way of making any of the servants 
who happened to be out late avoid the 
plantation, a result which actually hap- 
pened. At first, perhaps, she had no idea 
of the kind, and simply stole out in her 
dinner dress, and with a white woo! shawl 
wrapped round her head; bat later on, 
when she learned the gossip about a ghost 
having been seen, she used to stick some- 
thing on the top of her head so as to make 
her look taller, and throw over this a large 
white shawl, which effectually concealed 
her te.” ; 

‘* How do you know this ?”’ 

‘* Because I have seen it many times. You 
may be sure, Sir Travice, that I shall say 
nothing to you that I can’t vouch for the 
truth of | However, it would not have dene 
for me to come and inform you directly I 
found this out, as in that case my investi- 
gations would have been at once cut short, 
so I kept silence and contented myself 
with watehbing. It sometimes happened that 
I could get near enough to the young couple 
to hear what they were saying, but this was 
not often, as they had both pretty sharp 
ears and eyes. Still, I made out that 
their interviews were not altogether of 
an affectionate nature, for frequent 
upbraidings took place between them, inter- 
rupted by bursts of passionate tenderness 
on his part; and once I heard him 
break out into fierce denunciation of some- 
one, whom I supposed to be Lord St. Croix. 
One night I saw the ‘ghost’ disappear in a 
way that seemed to me, I must confess, 
unaccountable ; so I made a very careful 
examination of the spot, and I discovered "’ 
—Wise leaned forward and spoke with slow 
et wn ea hollow hanes ge orparmyn 
Was & , of no great depth, empty o 
water. About five feet from the top 
secret door, opening with a spring, and this 
gave access to a subterranean passage lead- 
ing to Woodleigh Court.” 

‘* Good Heavens! '’ exclaimed the baronet, 
more and more surprised as the narrative 
proceeded. Then he added, thoughtfully, 
“This isnot the first time I have heard 
there was a secret from the Court, 
but T never knew where it was,nor whither 
it led. It was used in the old days for 
hiding loyalists when Cromwell's soldiers 
searched the house." 

** And a fine hiding-place it would make, 
for you see the well could have been partly 
filled with water any time, and then no one 
could possibly have suspected its door. 
How Miss Seymour found it ont I cannot 
tell you.’ 

** Bat I think I can, if what you say be 
true,’* put in the baronet. “Some time 


since I set Villari to examine various old 
deeds out of the muniment chest, and 
amongst them was an ancient plan of Wood- 
ro Court. There he would, no doubt, 
the secret passage marked, and, after 
verifying its existence, it would be quite 
easy for him to tell Ermentrude, and for her 
to make use of it.’’ 
(This, we may remark, in parentheses, 
was the case, as the subterranean passaze 
ended in a small room, at the end of a cor- 
ridor, which was used as a sort of Jumber- 
room, and so Ermentrude ran slight risk of 
being seen when leaving the house.) 

‘*T was not at first quite certain, whether 
the person I saw was Miss Seymour, or Mrs. 
Seymour,” continued the détective, ‘but it 
was at length proved to my satisfactivn that 
it was the former, and 1 made sure of it 
through a fragment of lace which I found 
hanging on a thorn, and which fitted in a 
torn place in _one_of the young lady’s 
flounces. I fitted it in. myself,’ declared 
Wise, ‘‘ for I find it does not do to trust to 
other people’s sagacity in delicate opera- 
tions like these.”’ 

** But how did you manage it?”’ 

** Through one of the serving-maids, who 
offered to mend it for Miss Seymour's own 
maid. Through something that you said, 
Mrs. Seymour was rather in a state of 
mind about the rumours of the ‘ ghost,’ 
especiaily, as in consequence of them, 
several of the servants had given notice to 
leave, and so I was forced to tell her a little 
story, to prevent her making inquiries 
which would have brought everything to 
light rather sooner than would have suited 


ie. 

‘* And pray what was the ‘little story’ 
alluded to?’’ asked the baronet, who was 
listening with undisguised interest, and 
undiminished-attention. 

** Well, sir, 1 told her that Miss Ermen- 
trude was a somnambulist-—walked in her 
sleep, you know,’ added Wise for Sir 
Travice’s enlightenment—‘‘ and 1 knew she 
would at once imagine this to be the origin 
of the ghost story, and would in econse- 
quence try to hush it up.”’ 

Sir Travice smiled, and turned away his 
head to conceal the smile. Whatever he 
might think of Mr. Wise’s veracity, his in- 
genuity was beyond dispute. 

‘*Now I come to the day of your acci- 
dent,’’ said the detective, and then he 
briefly told of the fraud that had been per- 
petrated with regard. to the two horses, 
and which—for fear of exciting him—had 
hitherto been kept from the baronet. 

Ris horror and indignation when he heard 
about it may be imagined. 

‘* Who can the villain be ? ’’ he exclaimed, 
in as mach surprise andanger. ‘1 did not 
know 1 had an enemy in the world!" 

“But this person would not call himself 
an enemy ; he would say he was your friend, 
for it was none other than your secretary, 
Villari.”’ 

**Do you mean this, Wise?’’ ~ 

**1 do, Sir Travice ; and sorry as I am to 
grieve you—-for I know-the trust you pnt in 
the wretech—the truth must be spoken. It 
was Villari, and no one else, and he is at 
heart a murderer ; for it was in the hope of 
your being killed that he changed those 
horses.”’ 

The baronet put his hand to his face and 
remained silent for a few minutes, then he 
said in a low voice,— 

‘What proof have you of this state- 
ment ?”’ 

‘*T can prove that the very day before the 
accident Villari went to Blackminster, and 
there bought two small pots of paint—one 
white and the other brown—and after he 
had painted out the white star on Castor, 





and painted it on Pollux, he put the pots 
into a evpboard in the groom’s room, so that 
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suspicion might be directed against them. 
Ualuckily for his plan, a spot of brown paint 
smudged his shirt-cuff during the operation 
—-a spot so small that I suppose he over- 
looked it; but / saw it plainiy enongh when 
1 took the opportunity of being ont to glance 
through his rooms.” 

** But what could have been his motive?” 
taurmured the baronet in perplexity. ‘I 
never did him any harm or offended him, 
that Iam aware of.” 

**No, but you stood in his way—as did 
also Lord St. Croix, and so he determined 
get rid of you both.”’ 

‘*Then do you mean to say he was Lord 
St. Croix’s assailant ? *’ 

**T do. I suspected it for a long time, but 
conld obtain no positive proofs, and it was 
for the purpose of making a thorough and 
minute search of his belongings that I asked 
you to get rid of him for four hours. He was 
always very careful to lock his door when 
he went out for more than a few minutes, 
and so I have hitherto had no chance of 
making an examination of his boxes and 
drawers, although I have taken a good many 
cursory peeps. But to-day it was easy 
enough to open the door with a skeleton 
‘key, and I think I may say that there is not 
a sing!e article in Mr. George Vallari’s pos- 
session, but what I have thoroughly in- 
vestigated. I must, however, give him 
credit for being most careful. All the 
things that could compromise him were 
together in a heavy iron safe, which it gave 
me infinite difficulty to unfasten, and I have 
taken the liberty of making a selection from 
them. First of all, I found a pistol and 
some bullets, which I will get you to com- 
pare with the one Lord St. Croix extracted 
from the wadding of the carriage after he 
had been fired at.”’ 

Sir Travice, like a man in @ dream, 
reached the bullet out of his desk, and then 
eompared it with those Wise bad brought. 
They were exactly the same, and there 
could be no doubt as to their having been 
east in an identical mould. 

So pained was he by the discovery that 
he conld only gaze at the detective in a sort 
of bewilderment. 

‘*His motive for firing at Lord St. Croix 
was, of course, jealousy,’’ pursued Wise, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. ‘' He was quite well 
aware that the Viscount was the destined 
husband of Miss Seymour, and he deter- 
mined to prevent their meeting. Luckily 
his vile scheme was not successful, and he 
dared not repeat it, because he knew every- 
ohe was on the alert, and there would be 
every chance of his being detected, so he 
kept quiet for atime. Then came the news 
of his lordship’s engagement to Miss Sey- 
mour, and—you must excuse my mentioning 
these personal concerns, Sir Travice—a day 
or two after you made your will.” 

Sir Travice assented by a movement of 
the head. 

“That will was in favour of Miss Hrmen- 
trude? ’ 

‘It was. By it she is made my heiress.’’ 

**And the day after it was signed your 
accident took place. Do you see the con- 
nection ?”’ 

The baronet started violently, but did not 
reply, and Wise selected half-a-dozen 
letters from the pile on the table, and held 
them out to bim. 

‘“Tf you will read these they will throw 
‘some light on the subject, I think,”’ 

But Sir Travice drew back with a movement 
of repugnance. He had never in his life 
read a letter not intended for his eyes, and 
he did not like to begin doing it now. 

The detective, however, was troubled by 
no such seraples, and thereupon began to 
read the correspondence aloud. 

The letters were from Ermentrude to 





Villari, and at first were couched in the 
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most affectionate—nay, passionate terms, 
The writer over and over again -expressed 
her love for Villari, and told him that 
nothing should induce her to marry anyone 
else. She lamented the fact that their 
meetings should be so few, but said that it 
was a necessity, on account of her mother, 
who was sharp-eyed and suspicious, and 
who was resolved she should become Vis- 
countess St. Croix. In another letter, she 
added that it would not do for her to offend 
her uncle, as she was entirely dependent on 


him; and although she was treated as his* 


heiress, he could at any time leave his 
money elsewhere if he were so minded, 

The letters were evidently those of a girl 
very much in love, and ready. to do any- 

thing in order to gratify her romantic 
perme — in its first flush of novelty. 

ater on, however, the w slightl 
cooler, and in one she entesel the peaateney 

of not paying her as much attention as he 
— do when other people were present. 

coquette to her finger tips, Ermentrude 
could not do without the outward expres- 
sion of admiration, even though she was 
aware it might be attended with dangerous 
consequences. . 

‘Then it seemed as if he must have up- 
braided he-, for the epistles grew shorter 
and shorter, and in one of the last she said: 

**Tfeell have been very stupid and im- 
prudent, fr I know now that I could never 
be happy taless I were rich, and I am quite 
Sure 1 could not make you happy either. Of 
course you know that I love you. and I do 
not love Lord St. Croix; but I have no al- 
ternative save marrying him, as my uncle 
has set his heart on the match, and I dare 
not disobey him for fear of disinheritance. 
If he were to die, and leave a will by which 
linherited his estates, it would be a very 
different thing, and thenI could afford to 
throw over St, Croix, and marry you.’”’ 

Sir Travice's hand still shaded his face, 
80 that Wise could not see his expression as 
he finished reading the letter, and after a 
momentary hesitation he took up another, 
which ran thus :— 

“** DEAREST GErORGE,— 

***T could not meet you in the plantation 
last night, for mamma came into my room 
after I had retired, and insistsd on staying 
there. I am very sorry, because I know you 
will be frightfully dtsappointed, but it really 
was not my fault. J shall manage to slip 
this in your hand at breakfast to-morrow 
morning. I could see yon were very angry 
with me last night, and I suppose it was 
because I had accepted Lord St. Croix, but 
what was I to do? 

***] told you all along that when he pro- 
»osed to me J should have no alternative 

mt to say ‘ yes,’ and I really think I have 

been very clever to ward off the proposal 
for solong. Indeed, dear George, it will 
be much better for you to make up your 
mind that I never can be your wife, for itis 
clearly an impossibility. I tell you. can- 
didly that even my love for you would not 
now induce me to accept a life of poverty, 
though, if you were rich, or I were rich, it 
would be quite a different matter, and then 
we might, be happy ther | 

* ‘F have made one bargain with St. Croix 
——whom, personally, I rather dislike than 
like—and it is that we shall not be married 
for some time, and who knows what may 
happen in the interval ? 

*** Perhaps Uncle Travice may die, and I 
shal) inherit all his wealth, and then I shall 
be able to give the viscount back his ring— 
although, to do so, would be asacrifice, for 
it is such a lovely one, and the thought of 
the Dunmore jewels has tempted me very 
much indeed! Fate is very hard on me, or 
it would let me have the man I care for, as 
well as the Dunmore coronet! 

***] will meet you to-night at the old 


place if I possibly can ; but we must be very 
cautious for that horrid detective nearly 
caught me the other night, and I daresay he 
has been poking and prying about ever 
since. However, I don’t think there is 
much danger of his discovering the door in 
the well; and if he did, he wouldn’t know 
where it led to, or that by touching the 
spring a little platform sprang out on which 
one can stand before entering the aperature. 
It is really a most ingenious contrivance, 
and I give you every credit for discovering 
it. Personally, Lrather like making use of 
it, for there is a spice of adventure in it, 
and it is truly delightful to frighten the 
servants into the belief that they have seen 
a ghost when-they have caught a glimpse of 
me!”’ 

“*Tf I don’t come to-night you'll know 
that I have been unavoidably prevented,— 


Yours, * ERMENTRUDE.”’ 


‘*Give me that letter. I want to see the 
writing,’ said Sir Travice, in a. harsh, 
changed voice, as the detective concluded 
reading it; and when Wise handed_it- to 
him, he examined it carefully, they laid it 
down with a deep sigh. 

Yes, there could be no doubt that the 
writing was Ermentrude’s, and as this con- 
vietion forced itself upon him a groan 
escaped the baronet’s pale lips. 

It was hard to feel oneself deceived, and 
by one on whom he had lavished every 
kindness, He had treated Ermentrude in 
every respect as a daughter, although it is. 
true there were certain qualities’ in her 
character which he could not. admire, 
and which had prevented his feeling so 
much personal affection for her as he would 
otherwise have done. Stili, this had never 
been visible in his demeanour, and he had 
petted and indalged her to her heart’s 
content, never denying her anything that 
she wanted, and that it was in his power to 
bestew. é 

And this was the return she made ! 

She had proved herself cold, deceitful, 
calculating. She had accepted St. Croix, 
not because she loved him—for such was 
not the case—but simply because he could 
assure her wealth and title ; andshe openly 
declared her intention of throwing him 
over if events oceurred that would enable 
her to do it in safety. 

Her passion for Villari bad been the 
truest thingin her shallow nature, but even 
that had not stood the test of time, and the 
temptation of a noble alliance. 

Contradictory as her conduct had been, 
there yet ran through it all a vein of utter 
heartlessness, which would have been dis- 

ting in a mature woman of the world, 
but which, in a young giri, was simply re- 
Nvolting. 
And then the way in which she had cal- 
culated on her uncle's deat)! It would 
almost seém as if, she might have been the 


Society | 


As to the Coronation some wild conje 
tures may be found in the papers. Some 
think the festivities will last two days, 
others allow a week, Several propose that 
the King and Queen should go to the Abbey 
by the route all round London which the 
late Queen took on her second Jubilee. Of 
course, the Coronation will occupy part of 
one day only, and as for the long route sug- 
gested, it is sufficieut to note that the cere- 
ag’ Bay the Abbey lasted nearly five hours 
in the case of Victoria ; and next 
year, as there will be a Queen-Consort as 
well as a Sovereign to be crowned, it will 
last longer. Let us, therefore, have a tittle 
mercy on our King and Queen. 


Tr is to be hoped, however, that the pro- 
P through London in state of 
the King, Queen, and the Imperial and 
Royal guests the day follo the. Corona- 
tion will be carried out, es affording 
delight to the public, it would in a great 
measure prevent excessive crowding on the 
Ooronation day. From very early the 
Kings of England made processions through 
London to their coronations, but the earliest 
on record is that of Henry IIl,, in 1236. 
Having solemnised his with 
Eleanor of yee Nbr Canterbury, he was 
met on his way to London by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and principal citizens on horse- 
back, each carrying a gold or silver a, in 
token of the privilege claimed the City 
of being chief butler of the ki at the 
King’s coronation ; and so they rode with 
the King and Queen to their coronation at 
Westminster. 


Ong of the last orders issued by Queen 
Victoria was for a monument to the memory 
of the late Duke of Saxe-Co to be 
erected in the gardens at Balmoral. This 
has just been forwarded to the late Queen’s 
Scottish residence, although it has not 
been placed in position yet. Queen Victoria 
left special instructions as to the particular 
site it should ocenpy—an eminence quite 
close to the Castle. The monument’ is made 
of Deeside granite, and takes the form of 4 
Celtic cross mounted on a high base. 


AN inventory is being taken of the works 
of art at Windsor Castle, some of which are 
being valued by an expert. It is rumoured 
that a number of articles of furniture, 
bric-a-brac, and F monty at present stored 
in the various Royal Palaces will 2 ong 
be disposed of by public-auction. | im- 
mense conten of derapr tayo su igegtce the 
Royal w ‘reign of Queen 
Victoria, many of being duplicates, 

otherwise. undesirable, oceupy room 


e treasures 
sensational 


temptress who whispered to Villari the sug | 8"° b to the hammer, i 

seation that he should compass it. At all oe ard cet y's sale of — 
events, if his vile_plot had been successful, yal sherry should +be equalled or 
she would not have blamed him, even when passed. ee ae Toy 


she learned that he was, in effect, a mur- 
derer ! 
(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 1989. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 








ON EARTH, 


Ever on earth the flowers have died, 
And short is every song-bird’s lay ;, 
I dream of summers that abide 
Alway. 
Ever on earth have mortals sighed 
O'er loves and friendships turned to clay ; 
1 dream of unions that abide 
Alway. 








Hoverton Hatt, which is near Faken- 
ham, is the property of the Marquis of 


Cholmondeley, but was ted for some 
time by the Earl of ton, who as 5 
bachelor gave man: there, chiefly 


y 
sh parties, and all of them most beau- 
italy done. Two years ago, however, it 
was let, or sub-let, to Mr. Bishop, a very 
rich American, whose parties in their pro- 
digality and splendour outdid everything 
that had ever beon pag Shore before. Ox 
oné occasion the ing (as Prince of 
Wales) was his guest, and on another occa- 
sion the Duke of Cornwall (then Duke of 
York) was present, und was so charmed by 
the beautiful place that now he is said to 
have chosen it for his permanent home. 
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Facetiz. 


A Goop SuaGgEstion.—He : ‘* Iam tempted 
to steal—to steal a. kiss.’’ She: ‘ Oh, 
don’t. It’s wicked to steal. Let me lend 
you a few.”’ 

Wantkp Her To Have THE Brsat.—Nell : 
‘“‘ Rather conceited, isn't he?’’ Belle: “I 
should say so! He said the best was none 
too good for me, and then he proposed.”’ 

QuIcK AND ErrectrivE.—Willie: -‘* How 
did you. break your wife of the ‘ advanced 
woman’ craze?’’ Wise: ‘ Told her every- 
body thonght it meant ‘advanced’ in 
years.” 

SoctaALt GROMETRY.—Miss Freeman : ‘‘Why, 
I thought you knew her. She lives in the 
same square with you.’’ Miss Hutton: 
* Perhaps ; but she does not move in the 
same circle.” 

An AGorResstve’ Cask. — Featherstone: 
* Love is an awful thing, old man.”’ Ring- 
way: ** Especially when you know the girl 
you love hasn’t got money enough to 
support you.”’ 

A Goop Fiowrpr.—She (after a_ tiff): 
“ Before we were married you called me a 
lily of the Nile.’’ He: ‘I never was very 


good at geography. Guess | was thinking 
of the Amazon.” 


An INCORRIGIBLE.—“ If there ever was a 
terrible child in this world,”’ remarked the 
worried mother, ‘‘he’sone.’’ ‘* What's his 
particular fault?’’ ‘Do what I will, I 
can’t break him of the habit of telling the 
truth right out when we have company.’ 


ANOTHER WANT FILLED.—Downton: ‘I 
see you buy the Evening Smiler. Pretty 
bright paper, isn’tit?’’ Upton: * Bright ! 
That paper is so absorbingly interesting 
, that when you are riding in a tram car 
with a lot of ladies standing you don’t have 
to pretend to be interested.”’ 


A CoNveRT TO CivmisaTiON.—‘ Are you 
aware of the benefits of civilisation?” 
**Pully,’’ answered the barbarian. ‘‘ We 
are realising them already. We have cap- 
tured a Maxim gun, and the whole neigh- 
bourkood is delighted to get_away from the 
old-fashioned method of killing people one 
at a time.” i 

DocroR AND PATIENT.— Patient: ‘‘ But, 
doctor, didn’t you strictly order me. to 
avoid all excitement? ’’ Doctor: 
tainly! In your state the least excitement 


worst consequences.’ Patient: 
why on earth did you send in that long bill 
of yours yesterday ?”’ 


an idler, mum; I’m unfortunate.”’ 


Ethel 
— 


** Cer- 
is.most injurious, and may lead to the very 
“Then | 


MAN’S INGRATITUDE.—Tramp : “ I’m not | Tt#lian Cloth, Satin, and 
House- 


THe Orser Puppy.—dJack ; ** Miss Pechy's 
poodle is dead. Did you hear about it?” 
Tom: ‘* Yes. J’m going up to call on her.” 
Jack: ‘*To condole with her, I suppose? ”’ 
Tom: ‘* No ; to propose to her, now that my 
rival’s out of the way.’’ Jack: Ah! You 
want to get in before she takes up with 
some other puppy.”’ 

To ENcouRAGE Hongsty.—Business Man 2 
No use talking! What is commonly con- 
sidered business integrity is as near honesty 
as you can expect while things are as they 
are.”’ Clergyman: ‘* What changes would 
you suggest to raise the standard of honesty 
to a higher moral plane?"’ Business Man : 
‘Well, for one thing, we'll have to make 
the poorhouses more comfortable.”’ 
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: 1 d up- we, 

Too Late ror Him.—Mrs. Naggs: “* The keeper: *‘ Humph! Did you ever work for | wards. ree ae et 
a laws are to be passed to} a jiving?” Tramp: ‘Yes, mum. I used to | THREE COLD MEDALS. is 
e age more difficult.” Mr. Naggs:| be a salesman fer Dr. Wigg’s gold medal | , “The best make of Comet Ge 

“Hah! Why in creation didn’t they have | pair restorer, mum; an’ I worked so hard | ‘onw. © “CP ek 

em years ago? ; and faithfally fer him, mum, that he dis- CAUTION. a 

Tuer Evi or Ir.—Dumbleton: ‘ Fritter's me.”’ Housekeeper: ‘* Nonsense | | 5° 3! the, Registered ae 


a 
a Se 


charged 
chief fault is that his temper occasionally Why should he?" 


Tramp: ‘You see, | “y 2 N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 








gets the best of him.’ Frasher: “' Very | mum, the worry an’ overwork tryin’ t0 04 gg gmyined ones <akio, | Fssaiidinanedeatates, Peay f. | 
true, and that wouldn’t be so bad if it didn’t | big business fer him made me Shomlediaod y | rae Mgr st ie ae Ma Gultitins :thbouds 3 i 
reveal the worst of him.” bald, mum.” TARY out the United Kingdom and Colonies, nT A sal | 
PATRIOTISM.—Mr, Hotsely (to. his fresh Bs | 
groom) ** Well, you are about the greenest it a 
specimen I ever came across.’’ Mulligan: yeh RT Ae LAL PALIT, ay i 
“Grane is it sor? Thank ye, sor; I always AG 
thrys to be thrue to me colours.” ; ay ff 
A Newnpourty Distureance.—First C A | V on foe i 'S mee 


Neighbour: ‘‘ Well, my daughter doesn’t 
play the piano any worse than your son 
writes poetry.’’ Second ditto: ‘Perhaps 
not; but it can be heard so much farther,”’ 


NeW Puays.—Bilkins : “I didn’t see you 
at the club last night.’’ Wilkins: ‘‘No. I 
had tickets for the first presentation of a 
new play.”’ Bilkins: ‘‘That so? What 
. was it—a farce-comedy or a farce-tragedy?"’ 


Omrnovs.—Laura: ‘'I danced thirteen 
dances with Fred last night.’’ Lulu: ‘ Not 
really thirteen, Laura?’’ Laura: ‘* Yes, 
that’ unlucky number. thirteen.”’ Lulu: 
‘ Oh, horrors, Laura! Perhaps you'll marry 
iim By F 

A MALe OwWNER.—Jake: ‘Here's a ad- 
vertisement-in th’ paper fer that dog. you 
found. The man wot.owns him offers a 


> tp 
reward.” : 5 : “How d’ye know it’s a a 
man?” Jake: ‘Th’ paper says ‘ no ques- 8 
tions asked.’ ’’ ; BATH ry be 5 Hi } 
No Harm Dons.—Chappie : “I'd just like ; nr 
me: 


to know what you mean by being engaged 
to both Cholly and me at once.’ Miss 
Pinkie: “Why, bless me! there is no harm 
done; you e¢an’t either of you afford to 
marry me, you know.”’ 


BiG AND Lrrtim Lovers.--‘‘ I’ve noticed,”’ . ‘ ne 
said the observant girl, “ that the big men nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving ye 
are the most demonstrative in their love- it delightfully soft to the touch, Should be kept in every Bathroom. RA | 
making,’’ ** Perhaps,’’ remarked the wise : ey Se 
girl; ** but, after all, a girl should never Hane 
judge a lover by his sighs.’’. with: full Post free in U K for value et 

’ ‘ ' 


Room For Dovunr.-— Experienced Ser- 
vant: ‘Gentleman wants to see you, sir.” 
Mr. Richman: “ Who is he?” Experi- 
enced Servant: ‘I couldn't find out, sir; 
but judgin’ by~bis clothes, he’s ecithera 
beggar ora millionaire, sir.” 
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Gleanings 


Iris said that the Rock of Gibraltar has 
seventy miles of tunnels. 

ALASKA has only oue inhabitant for every 
eleven square miles of territory. 

THE lowest tides known oceur at Panama, 
where the difference betwéen high and low 
water is about two feet. 

ALTHOUGH Sir Thomas Lipton has spent 
thousands of pounds on yachts he has never 
made a wager on a boat race. e . 


Mosr of the horses in Japan are shod with 


_ braided straw, and the shoes are fastened 


to the tot with straw ropes. They are 
about half an inch thick, and the cost of 
four is about one penny, 


THE Boer war has seriously affected the 
business of a certain little town in E 
land, and lately there has been considerab 
sickness among its inhabitants. An under- 
taker, commenting on this, said: ‘* Trade 
bas gone to the dogs, and if it wasn’t for 
the funerals there wouldn’t be any life in 
the place.”’ 


AT a revival meeting in a Georgia town a 
man arose and said that he was the 
wickedest man in the city. ‘‘I’d go to 
perdition if I should die to-night,”’ he con- 
claded. Immediately an old deacon started 
the hymn, ‘tIf you get there before I do, 
look out for me—Il'm coming, too."’ Then 
the deacon wondered why everybody 
laughed, 


Soon after her marriage, which took place 
about fifty years ago, Mrs. Hester 8. Thorpe, 
of Flushing, N.¥., made a vow that she 
would never pass beyond her front gate. 
She kept the vow, confining her stroi!s to 
her little yard. She never saw’a railroad 
gr @ trolley car, although both are within a 
few streets of her home, Her death occurred 
recently at the age of seventy-two, 


AFTER a revival service in Cardiff, Wales, 
the Rev. John McNeill announced that he 
would answer any question abont the Bible. 
ina few moments he received this query 
fromy a young man: ‘‘ Kindly tell me who 
was Cain’s wife?’’ The clergyman made 
this reply: ‘‘I love young men, especially 
young inquirers for light, and I would 
give the young man a word of advice: 
Don't lose your soul's salvation looking 
after other people's wives.’’ 

SERFDOM came to an end in Russia at the 
close of July, 1865. Alexander II. decreed 
the emancipation of the serfs on Mareh 3, 
1861, and the decree went into operation 
just two years later. The serfs were required 
to at once pay twenty per cent. of their 
estimated value to their owners, and the 
other eighty per cent. was advanced by the 
Government, to be repaid by the former 
serfs in instalments extending over many 
years. This plan worked successfully, and 
at the close of July, 1865, serfdom had 
cntirely ceased in Russia. 


_HkRE are a few interesting particulars 
nbout queer clubs. There are many in 
London, but America is probably the most 
productive soil for such institutions. There 
is no prototype éven there for Stevenson's 
** Suicide Club,’”’ bit there is at Chicago 
one with the grim title of the ‘‘ Autopsy 
Club."”. Hach member signs an undertaking 
by which he bequeaths his brain to the 
surviving members for purposes of invosti- 
gation. Chicago also boasts of a ‘‘ Fat 
Man’s Club,” and in Paris there is a ** Club 
of the Little Hats,’’ which is really a Bona- 
partist organisation. In London there are 
clubs whose chief eccentricity lies in their 
title, such as the ‘Cemented Bricks,’’ 
which originally met in Pump Court, 
Temple. 
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THERE is no danger that anyone will 
carry away Uncle Sam’s money stored in 
the new Philadelphia Mint. The vaults are 
built on the solid rock underlying the city, 
of solid steel, the gold vault being seven 
inches in thickness, while the silver vaults 
are an inch thiek. It is not necessary to 


take such great precautions with the silver,. 
as itisso bulky and heavy thatit could never 


be carried away except with drays. Big 
ingots of silver were a few days ago lying 
about the hallway just covered with tar- 
paulins. Bat the officials had no fear of 
its being stolen. . 


THe Jupanese railway companies, with 
few exceptions, have American 
locomotives in favour of those of British 
manufacture. It is only by one or two of 
the smaller railway companies that orders 
for locomotives are still placed in the United 
States; and for two reasons—cheapness and 
despateh. During 1900, thirty locomotives 
were ordered from British factories, an 
order for twenty-four of them, valued at 
£66,000, being placed in November. Two 
of the four sleeping-cars which are in use 
on the Government railway caine from Eng- 
land, and two from the United States. 


Tue term sca had its origin in a 
religious Geremony practiced by the Jews of 
antiquity on the day of Atonement. On that 
day, when the faithful were eager to purify 
themselves, a goat was brought «0 the door 
of the tabernacle, where high priest 
laid his hands upon him, confessing the sins 
of the people, and putting them upon the 
head of the innocent animal, after which, 
the unfortunate goat was sent away and let 
loose in the wilderness, bearing the iniqui- 
ties of the people.. From this the term 
scapegoat has come to-he applied to one 
who is made to suffer or bear the penalty of 
another's crime or wrong-doing. 


THE anniversary of the battle of Waterloo 
brings to mind the pening (two years 
later) of Waterloo Bridge. The scene on 
the river would seem, vastly antique to-day. 
There was no Embankment, and hundreds 
of spectators stood on baulks of timber, and 
on boats, away from the shore. _The whole 
river crawled with boats. The bridge was 
gay with flags, and from its centre arch a 
salute was fired as the Prince Regent passed 
through it on his state barge, followed by 
other state barges. The bridge had taken 
six years in building, and was the work of 
Rennie. How many Londoners could give, 
offhand, the number of its arches? There 
are nine. all of equal span. The total cost 
was £1,050,000. 


SUNDAY Scnoots originated in Milian, 
Italy, under the direction of Cardinal 
Borromeo, in 1580. By bis aid and influence 
num+-rous schools for the dissemination of 
theological information of a rudimentary 
character were established. About the 
middie of the next century Rey. Joseph 
Alleine inaugurated Sunday schools. in 
London, and between 1760 and 1763 a num- 
ber of Sunday schools were started in 
various parts Of England and Scotland by 
Rey. David Blair and Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey. Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, 
lent valuable aid in establishing Sunday 
schools in the vicinity of his home, where 
he was the publisher of the ‘‘ Gloucester 
Journal.’ In 1781 he paid\rent for suitable 
rooms and halls, and in them installed poor 
women as instructors, to whom he paid a 
shilling a day each for teaching poor chil- 
dren a fundamental knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. His efforts had great influence; 
other philanthropists followed his example, 
and soon Sunday schools began to spring up 
in most of the larger towns of Hngland. The 
first Sunday school in America was started 
in Hanover county, Virginia, in 1786, under 
the leadership of Bishop Asbury. 
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EVeRYBoDY has’ noticed that in extreme 
old age people grow rapidly shorter, so that 


‘a person formerly of average height *‘ grows 


down”? into quite a diminutive man or 
woman. A German contemporary now 
points. out that this decrease of height 
begins as early as the age of thirty-five 
years. At thirty, we are told, the human 
body has reached its full height, which is 
retained for a few years, after which, the 
“ growing down *’ process begins. At first, 
and for many, years, the process is so slow 
as to be almost imperceptible, but at the 
age of abont sixty it begins to be noticeable, 
and after seventy, even though a veteran 
does not stoop at all, the fact that he is 
nc growing down "’ becomes apparent to one 
and all. - 


Tae man who first discovered the rela- 
tionship between a cat and a tiger was 
probably only a child, after all, A very 
small boy was prong Sey snes in front of 
the tiger’s cage at the London Zoological 
Gardens looking up fearlessly at the monster 
king of thé jungle. ‘‘ Come along; dear, it 
won't hurt you,’’ said his nurse, probably 
thinking he was frightened. The child still 
stood fascinated. The nurse added, with a 
brilliant inspiration, ‘‘ Why, baby has a 
tiger on wheels at home!’ Baby looked at 
her—perhaps scornfully. Anyhow, he knew 
perfectly well that the creature inthe cage 
had nothing to do with the tiger on wheels 
athome. He suddenly turned and stretched 
out his tiny hand, and with an impulse to 
stroke the furry thing. ‘‘ Poor pussy!’ he 
said solemnly. 


ACCORDING to the fable, the famous Dick 
Whittington was a country lad, a poor 
orphan, who heard that London was ** paved 
with gold,’’ and went there to get a living. 
When almost starving, a kind merchant 
gave him employment.in his family to help 
the cook, but the cook treated him so badly 
that he ran away. Sitting to rest himself 
on the roadside, he heard Bow bells, and 
they seemed to bim to say, ** Tarn in, 
Whittington, thrice Lord Ma¥or of London;” 
so he returned to his master. By and by 
the master allowed him, with the other 
servants, to go to sea in a ship bound for 
Morocco. _ Richard’s chief possession was 
a cat, which he took with him. Now, it 
happened that the palace of the King of 
Morocco was infested with mice, which 
Whittington's cat destroyed ; and this so 
pleased the King that he bought the mouser 
at a fabulons price. Dick returned to 
London, began business with his money, 
soon rose to great wealth, married his 
master’s daughter, was knighted, and thrice 
elected Mayor—in 1398, 1406 and 1419. 
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Statistics 


Tae total number of persons who com- 
mitted suicide in Australasia during 1898 
was 527-—423 males and ninety-four females, 
Gorres to a rate of 1°20 per 10,000 liv- 





ing. The experience of Australia agrees 
with of other countries in the conclu- 
sion, the tendency to self-destruction 


is increasing. Tasmania has always_had 

_the lowest rate, while in New Zealand the 
rate is equal to that in Hagland, where it is 
0.92 per 10,000 living. The most favoured 
means of committing suicide in all the 
Colonies are poisoning, drowning, shooting 
(which ig more common now than formerly), 
and hanging amongst males ; and poisoning 
and drowning amongst females. 

Taz number of insane persons in Austra~ 
lasia under official cognisance in the various 
Government hospitals for the treatment of 
the insane at the end of 1899 was 14,285, 
equal to 3°28 per 1,000 of the population, or 
corr ding to one insane person in every 
309. This rate is about equal to that pre- 
vailing in England, where one person in 
every 313 is officially known to be insane. 
There is one remarkable difference between 
the Australasian Colonies and ‘Great 
Britain,namely, that in England thé greater 
proportion of insanity is found amongst 
women, whereas in the Colonies it is found 


amongst men. 
Gems 


Evi. thoughts swarm only in unoceupied 
minds. Be basy about noble things if you 
would be saved from the ignoble. 


No man knows the state of another, it is 
always td some more or_less imaginary man. 
that the wisest and most honest adviser is 
speaking. 

THERE is a kind of knowledge from which 
thany persons shrink. It is that which im- 
volves certain duties and responsibilities 
which they are not willing to aecept. 

UNCERTAINTY is the cruelest tria] for the 
heart of a woman to endore, when that 
woman is resolute and brave, and feels 
ready to face any danger courageously. 


An Uncomplaining Friend. 


One of the most cheering friends is an 
entertaining book. Its friendship may 
always be relied upon, and no matter how 
you beat it, itmever complains. It is a bi- 


metallic friend; it will give you either. 


silvern s or golden silence as you 
prefer. Yon sit by your firelight dreaming, 
with your friend in your hand. ‘‘ Come, 
come,’ you say to him at last, ‘‘ you are 
silent; and I am weary; talk to me, amuse 
me!” and he answers not your petulance 
with reproach, but looks with. kindly face 


into your eyes and talks. At last you are 
weary of him.. ** You too much,’’ you 
say; and tarn from him. He stops as 


quietly as he began, relapses into silence 
and breathes: no ie gee of your unreason- 
able mood. A book is neyer jealous, never 
suspicious. It asks no attentions. It never 
pots er sulks because you prefer another 
book. It never reproaches you with, “T 
thought you had quite forgotten me.’’ You 
cannot pet your cat without a remonstrance 
from your dog; but you can choose any 
book out of your library with no look or 
word of ac from its companions. It 
exacts nothing. Conversation is give and 
take; but reading is all take. The book 
demands of you only one thing-attention. 
That you must give, or it closes its lips and 


is resolutely silent. Indeed, the "pangs § , 
or 


of this friend is its worst fault. 
i+ will make you selfish, 


' 


Helpful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time, 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





PEAOE.—Glycerine diluted with a little 
fresh lemon or lime juice will remove san- 
burn, and whiten and soften the skin. 


VERA.—To remove grease from wall paper, 
lay several folds of blotting-paper on the 
spot and hold a hot iron near it until the 
grease is absorbed in the paper. 


HaRkiet.—Surely your woman's wit can 
devise a means ef bringing the young man 
to book; a glance, a word, a slight pressure 
of the hand, have done wonders ere now. 


Ross.—A girl with winning manners. 
even though not possessed of a beauti 
face or form, is always preferable to one 
having the latter charms, buat vulgar 
manners. 


Free Girt,—If the things were given in 
consideration of marriage, that is, condi- 
tionally on the marriage taking place, they 
must be returned; butif given freely and 
unconditionally he has no claim whateyer 
to any of them. 


GERALDINE.—The custom of. marrying 

back to the earliest period of the 

‘s history, frequent mention being 

made.of it in the Bible. 

to it is found in the latter part of the second 
chapter of Genesis. 


GRACIR.—To meet the requirements of a 
classic re, a female should be 4 feet 4} 
inches in height, 33 inches bust measure, 
#4 inches waist, 9 inches from armpit to 
waist, long arms and medium long waist. 
Her hands and feet shonid be in good pro- 
portion. 


BosB.—It is not considered polite to send 
a lady a letter written ona half sheet of 
paper, No objection can be made to the use 
of tinted letter paper, but in good society, 
pure white is generally used by male 
eorrespondents. Black ink should be in- 
variably used. 


Eriquetrr.——‘' Truly Yours,’ is merely a 
polite form of closing a letter, signifying 
nothing but that the writer is friendly and 
well disposed to you. Respectfully yours 
is more formal. Many persons offft 
‘* Yours ’’ altogether, and say only “* Re- 
spectfully,’’ *‘ Traly.’’ The hair inclosed is 
a golden-brown with no red tint in it what- 
ever. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





MEATING S 


POWDER 


KILLS BEETLES 
MOSQUITOS 
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“OSC Y” 
BEAUTIFIES 
WOMEN 


py them ter rN 
ificent Figure Typica! 

of the True English Beauty 
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endowin 


80 much admired by 
all, It permanently 
develops the Bust 
Shoulders, Neck, 
= Arms, etc. for which 
purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCY is 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, aud 
lasting in effect. 


Testimonials from the highest medical] authoritié 
Dainty booklet and full information sent unde 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO., 17, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LoNDON, W. 





PEKEARSLEY’S toovtars reeuration ie 
Q 7, : o 2 
a4 WIDOW WELCHS | Ee 

- if 

z FEMALE PILLS. EE 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anamia 
and all Female Complaints, They have the approval of the Medica! 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine and origin«! 
arein White Paper Wrapters, Boxes, 1s, 1gd. and 2s. Oc, of all 


Chemists. 2s. 0d. box contains three times the pills, Or by post, 
or $4 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, Nort! 
Street. Westminster, Sold in the Colonies 


TOWLE S's sree! PILLS 
QUICES 


FEMALES, 
¥ CoREMOT 


ALL, TEREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 

OBSTRUCTIONS, and reldeve the distressing ey ms 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sentanywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 84. stamps, by B. T, TOWLE &Co., 
Manafa-turers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham. . 
Beware of Imiattons, iniuriont and wor Users, 











ANxtous TO MARRY.-—-Unless:you are in " 
position to support a wife it would be 
almost suicidal to marry, as nothing bu! 
unhappiness would result. The possession 
of two suites of furniture and an organ wi'! 
not ensure happiness in the married state, 
if there is a lack-of the wherewithal to 
purchase eatables, clothes, and other abs«- 
lute necessities. You had better rest cor - 
tent until a position has been secured and 
sufficient money saved to warrant takin ¢ 
such a momentous step, 
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sons are moist at all times, and conse- 
quently steel articles used by them quickly 
rust and become black, while the same 
articles may be handled by others and be- 
come brightened by contact with their 
dry skin. 

LEONARD.—If the gentleman has proved 
to be so agreeable and pleasant after a 
regular introduction, there would be no 
impropriety in asking him to eall upon you 
at your home, Never extend such an inyi- 
tation to any one until he has proved him- 
self worthy of the honour. ‘ 

ENTANGLED.—Yoa are making trouble for 
yourself. Your two suitors will be very 
apt to find out your double dealing, and 
hold you in contempt. It is extremely 
frivolous and heartless to deceive two men 
whom you say you know to be sincere. You 
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TROUBLED ONE.—The hands of some per- | 


Diner OvT.—At a dinner-party the lady | DisxpporwrRp.~-You should take the very 
of the house sits at the head of the table, | first opportunity of talking the matter over 
and the gentleman opposite, at the foot. | with the young lady. If the rumour turns 
The place of honour for gentlemen is on| out to be true, you can do nothing 
each side of the mistress of the house; for | but fhear your own misfortune courage- 
ladies, on each side of the master. The | ously, wish the young lady every happi- 
company should be so arranged that each | ness, and always treat her with the 
lady will have a gentleman at her side to most careful politeness. If you were an 
assist her. avowed lover, of course she has treated you 
‘ pee eset Bal Ray ge got over ow ce hopecgr. ty o0 ecosee A Rag he 

ashfulness an er. Perhaps if | )\™ j ey ee 
you should tell her your dream she would | re aon pony p dagen vig Began her 
tall Rees bo yoa. ENS wouMl bore the way’ 17 hs’ sdang’ lade We engaged "$6 someone 

a satisfactory interchange of views on | , . 
tho singular coincidences of your both | {tre oxluten, wan very falah, Of Gourss 
reaming ! dream e. samc - - Rae Me 
night, and the advisableness of having the | hte extra Sean, with politeness 
dreams come to pass. Pe a 


CLERK.—Thé only competent system of Wade 








are engaged to both; the day is set to | bookkeeping is that known as double entry, | THs LONDON READER is sent to any part of 

re 2 yy and each of them has told his | so ar non were that the or \the world, post free Three-halfpence 

amily o rospective marringe.. And | record of any transaction requires at least | . 

now le say vo foal like a “* walle thing.’’ | two entries in the ledger—one on the debit Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 

No wonder. You can’t decide whichof the | side of some account, and one on the credit | tpence. 

two you prefer to. marry. Better decide at | or creditor side of some other account. The) ™& At, LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED 10 

once, fx upon ome and write to the other | utility of this system consists in the phile-|qy_‘Eprror of THE LONDON R#apgER, 50-52, 

breaking off with him in the best way you | sophical adjustment of the mathematical Ludgate Hill, B.C. 

can. Draw straws, if your affections are | acts to the most exacting requirements of “ ‘ 

so equally balanced that neither of the two | finance, and in the tests aflorded of the! +**« We cannot undertake to return ro- 
jected manuscripts. 


swains can tip the beam. correctness of the work at any point. 
: f Wn! SHILLING 
| BOTTLES, 
Promotes Appetite. ; A SPOTLESS! SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADS AWAY. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUSECOMPLAINTS. 
eietiedioniedy 


Nickel-Plated Salt Gellar & Spoon. 
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Marriage, Weddings, and 
the Home. 








This wew book, with preface by Dean’ Farrar, contains information on the 
following points :—Fixing the date—Banns or Licence—Notices to be given— 
Residential Qualifications—Specia! Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
'® Marriages—Registry Office—Marriage with Foreigners—Barriers to Matrimony— 

Settlements— Legal Hours of Weddings—Invitat Presents—Wedding Dress 
—-Bridegroom’s Attire — Bridesmaids— Their Dress— Bridesmaids’ Presents— 
Bouquets—Floral Decoratious—-Clergy—Organist and Choir—Guards of Honour— 
i The Ring—lInvitations to the Press—Duties of the Best Man—Groomsmen: 
‘> Arriva! the Guests—-Duties of the Chief. Bridesmaid—Carriages to Church— 
“f Forming the Procession—Positions for the Comnen--Saae away the Bride— 
Exhortation or Address—Signing the Register—Favo ving the Church— 
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This Present is for YOU. 


You see the picture of this charming and dainty 
Salt Cellar which will ornament your table 
Lady —--—~ sent for one of them and imme- 
diately she received it sent for another. You can 
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After the Ceremony: Reception of Guests—Congratulating the Bride and Bride- 
groom—Breakfast or Luncheon--The Wedding Cake—Tea—Etiquette of Guests 


leaving—The Hon : Where to go—Hotels and their Cost in Great Britain— 
; 


2, 


2, 
ee 


Tours on the Continent: Cost—Tickets—-Hints on Dress and Lu e~—The Loan 
of a Country House—The Homecoming—-Cards—The First * At Home ”~--About 
Calie—The First Dinner Party. 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE, 


Seaton: 
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Exp ains ovetything ned, 99 i the Canite nt a a en crs | ir A have one for yourself as & gift if you will do yd 
: Sanita ecaution—Gradual Purchase, v. Rent—Income—Cost of Furnishing— * is : 
D t 5 Graduat Pay ment System—I he Hall-Stair Carpet-—Hall Furiture—Lightag of us & little service. Send us Is. 5d. for twelve + 
. 2 the Hall—Wall Decorations—Cartain Rods—Choice of Wail er—Best kind of * +o 1 7 
@ Carpets—Carpets v. Curtains — Furniture — Bedrooims—1 he Guest Chamber— copies of this issue of the Lonpon Reaper and $ 


Servants’ Room—Bath Room—Kitchen and Offices--Cooking Utensils-—-Table 
and House Linen, 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL EXCACED COUPLES. 
Post free, 1/6 from 


-F, W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers. Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.0. 


o 
S 


they will be sent post free, together with your 
present. It will not take you five minutes to 
sell the papers amongst your friends, who will 
only be too delighted to read the fascinating 
stories it contains. 


PUZZLE EDITOR, 


LONDON READER, 
50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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